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Old Swedish Churches in America 


Information Gained by “Interviewing” Dr. Grant Hultberg Given THE LUTHERAN’s Readers 


As THE pictures on this page 
indicate, of the churches which 
were erected by the Swedes 
and their descendants who col- 
onized Delaware Valley five 
remain in use. None of them 
could qualify as the first struc- 
ture which was erected for the 
use of the people who landed in 
Wilmington in 1638. They do, 
however, indicate the locations 
of congregations from the very 
beginning of the settlements. 

The attention of THE Lu- 
THERAN was drawn to the fact 
that the Business Manager of 
the Board of Publication, Dr. 
Grant Hultberg, is a first de- 
scendant of American citizens who were born in Sweden. 
His parents in 1852 left their native home in Smaland and 
came to Warren County, Pa., where six years earlier a first 
group of Lutherans from Sweden had settled in the little 
town called Sugar Grove. Curiously enough this settlement 
from which has sprung an important section of the present 
vigorous Augustana Synod was established one year after 
the final absorption of the colonial Swedish Lutheran con- 
nections into the Episcopal Church. Warren County was 
not the only portion of Pennsylvania, nor was Pennsylvania 
the only eastern state, into which Swedish immigrations 
flowed beginning 
with the 1840’s. 
The majority of 
the groups went 
farther west, set- 
tling in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, but 
a sufficient num- 
ber took up their 
residence east of 
the Appalachian 
Mountains to con- 
stitute at the pres- 
ent time the New 
England Confer- 
ence of the Augus- 
tana Synod and to 
have strong con- 
gregations in the 
New England and 
North Atlantic 
states. 

When the ar- 
rangements for the 
celebration of the 
three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Swedish colony were being 
made it was natural that Dr. Hultberg, who had come to 
Philadelphia in 1919, should take a keen interest in the places 
that were the focal points of historic interest. The location 
of these early congregations is not beyond convenient reach 
of visitors, and he went to each of them as well as inves- 
tigated the circumstances of their founding. It was thus an 
opportunity of which Tue LuTHeran gladly took advantage 
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to interview him and obtain 
for its readers the information 
which he had gathered con- 
cerning these early churches. 

The first question which was 
put to Dr. Hultberg concerned 
the number of the congrega- 
tions. To this the answer was 


the records inform us five can 
still be located. Dr. Hultberg 


of first importance among the 
half dozen colonial congrega- 
tions is Holy Trinity situated 
in Wilmington, Del.” Here the 
tercentenary exercises, in 
which the President of the 
United States and the Crown Prince of Sweden will par- 
ticipate on the twenty-seventh of June, will conclude with 
a service in the old church. The congregation was formed 
very soon after the first settlers landed in 1638. The present 
building, however, was dedicated in 1699. : 

The second existent structure is that which is used by the 
congregation that worships in Gloria Dei Church, Philadel- 
phia. It was dedicated in 1701, being thus almost the con- 
temporary of what one might call the parent church. 


Church Extension Continued 


Despite the fact that the connection of the Swedish colony 
with the Swedish government ceased in 1655 when the Dutch 
took possession of New Sweden, and changed again in 1664 
when British rule displaced Dutch control of the colony, 
additional Swedish churches were established. Holy Trinity, 
Swedesboro, N. J., was organized at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. St. James, Kingsessing, Philadelphia 
(68th Street and Woodland Avenue), was erected in 1762, 
and Trinity Church, Bridgeport, Pa., near Norristown, was 
built about the same period. The last two congregations 
came into existence during the years in which Provost Karl 
Magnus von Wrangel was the Swedish pastor in Philadel- 
phia. Dr. Wrangel was a very unusual character; a graduate 
of the Universities of Uppsala and Goettingen; a descendant 
of a Swedish general of the same name who fought with 
Gustavus Adolphus. He was a distinguished and efficient 


co-operator with the patriarch Muhlenberg. The Lutheran © 
Cyclopedia credits him with having resuscitated the Minis- — 


terium of Pennsylvania in 1760 “after it had been practicai!y 
dead for five years.” He conducted a private theological 


seminary in his house, Peter Muhlenberg, Daniel Kuhn and — 
Christian Streit being among his pupils. Muhlenberg and — 


he were considering the establishment of a theological in- 
stitution in which young men should be educated for the 
ministry in America. Unfortunately he was recalled to 


Sweden in 1768 and the proposed theological school lan- | 


guished until Gettysburg Seminary was formed in 1826. 


Dr. Hultberg remarked that the churches established dur- | 
ing Dr. Wrangel’s pastorate in America had certain interest- _ 
ing distinctions. The one at Swedesboro was not supported — 
by the contributions of the people but by taxes, and the one 


at Bridgeport required the pastor to be either a Lutheran 
or an Episcopal minister. This latter is said to retain its 
earlier Swedish church connection. 
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In response to an inquiry as to the total number of 
churches built by the Swedes in the period before the Revo- 
lutionary War, Dr. Hultberg stated that there is record of 
eleven, but only five survive as the others were built of 
wood. He called attention to a sixth known as Penns Neck, 
which was located on the Jersey shore of the Delaware 
River, almost opposite Swedesboro. About 1750 it was 
merged with the church at Swedesboro. Its location reminds 
one of the fact that when Peter Minuit bought the land in 
1638 for the location of the settlements he obtained rights 
on both sides of the Delaware River from the southern point 
at which the present city of New Castle, Del., is located to 
Trenton at the north. Of the Penns Neck congregation there 
is to be found in the archives of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania a photostatic copy of the church records from 
1750 to 1768. 

Interest in Religion 

Considering the comparatively small number of persons 
who came to America from Sweden during the years in 
which these congregations were established, it seemed to 
THE LUTHERAN that there was an unusual interest in religion 
on their part, and we asked Dr. Hultberg how he accounted 
for this quality. He said, “Well, it must not be forgotten that 
the project was one which was strongly favored by Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and the plan was formulated at the time 
when he was most vigorously engaged in the defence of 
Protestantism. Closely associated with him at that time and 
in absolute agree- 
ment withhis 
views concerning 
Christian faith was 
Oxenstierna, who 
gave final accept- 
ance to the propo- 
sition of Minuit to 
come over to the 
Delaware River 
and obtain lands 
for the colony. 
While, of course, 
the commercial 
idea was prom- 
inent, and while 
Sweden’s national 
- — —— achievements sup- 
ee  e~SCséported the idea 

HOLY TRINITY, SWEDESBORO, N. J. that they were 
quite as capable 
of taking advantage of the resources of the western con- 
tinent as were neighboring people, the religious motive was 
always actively present in the project. This is illustrated 
by the fact that within five years after the first settlement 
had been started and contemporary with the regime of Gov- 
ernor Printz, Campanius, the missionary, came to render 
pastoral service to the settlers 


“What interrupted the com- 
ing of the Swedes to America?” 
‘was the next question. 

Dr. Hultberg replied, “The 
primary cause of the cessation 
of early immigration was 
largely political, the colony 
having passed from the hands 
of Sweden to Holland and then 
being absorbed by England 
shortly after the middle of the 
seventeenth century. So far as 
religion is concerned, the con- 
tinuous warfare in which the 
smaller nations of Europe were 
engaged was unfavorable to 
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religious fervor in Sweden and increased the already great 
difficulty in securing missionaries for work in the remote 
settlements across the ocean. Those that came generally 
returned home in a very short time either because of un- 
settled conditions here or because of attractive opportunities 
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offered them at home. Sweden did not have at that time 
anything in the nature of a Foreign Mission organization.” 


More Recent Migration 

The statement at the beginning of the interview concern- 
ing the arrival at Sugar Grove, Warren County, Pa., in 1846 
of the first of the great tide of Swedish immigrants led us to 
inquire what had brought about the resumption of Swedish 
emigration to America. Said Dr. Hultberg, “The conditions 
that led to the resumption of immigration were twofold; one 
of them was economic. Sweden had suffered very seriously 
during the latter part of the eighteenth and the first half of 
the nineteenth centuries, because of wars in which they were 
engaged. The period of Charles XII was for Sweden very 
much like what the period of Napoleon was for France, and 
since these two militarists were sufficiently close together in 
point of time so that the destructive effects of their cam- 
paigns combined to affect the people upon whom they called 
for their armies, one can readily see why economic conditions 
in Sweden became very difficult. Perhaps the general condi- 
tions explain also why the Church lost much of its serious- 
ness and of the people’s regard for it during the same period 
of time. At any rate, the piety of the people left very much 
to be desired. The opportunity to enjoy the religious freedom 
along with the great industrial opportunities afforded by 
America when the Mississippi Valley was opened to settle- 
ment proved an irresistible attraction to Swedish people, 
who are largely agriculturists.” 

We commented, “Apparently the religious conditions in 
Sweden did not undermine the desire of these newcomers 
into America for churches and a traind pastorate.” 

Dr. Hultberg said, “Well, 
most of those who have had 
any connection with the Au- 
gustana Synod point with pride 
to the progress made since 
1846. They have done fairly 
well in providing themselves 
with adequate organization 
and with institutions of edu- 
cation, American in spirit and 
language, so that it will not be 
necessary for their children to 
call in the ministers of some 
denomination other than Lu- 
theran in order to have the 
Gospel. They see also the re- 
sponsibilities resting upon all 
Lutherans at this time.” 
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PRESIDENT KNUBEL IN SWEDEN 


An Interview Dealing With Uppsala and the Lutheran World Convention’s 
Executive Committee 


As was stated in the interview with Dr. Knubel which 
was published in last week’s issue, the conference at Utrecht, 
Holland, was followed by the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Lutheran World Convention, at Uppsala, Swe- 
den, the first for the year 1938. This Executive Committee 
consists of Bishops Marahrens and Meiser from Germany, 
Pastor Pehrsson from Sweden, Dr. Theodore Jorgensen 
from Denmark, and Drs. Knubel and Ralph H. Long from 
America. For each of these Primarii there is an alternate. 
In America these are the Rev. Prof. A. R. Wentz, D.D., and 
the Rev. Prof. L. W. Boe, D.D. Neither of these alternates 
was able to attend. Dr. S. O. Sigmond represented Dr. Boe 
and Dr. Long. Executive Secretary Dr. Hans Lilje was in 
attendance. A list of other prominent Lutheran leaders who 
were guests of the committee during these sessions is given 
in the official story of the proceedings which the reader will 
find on page twenty-two. 

In response to our inquiry concerning the impressions 
made upon him while in Uppsala, Dr. Knubel placed in the 
foreground the hospitality and surroundings of the Samar- 
iterhemmet (Samaritan Home) which is a deaconess home 
and hospital in the service of the Church of Sweden. It was 
obvious from his references to the provisions made by the 
deaconesses for the entertainment of their distinguished 
guests that nothing was lacking that could add to the ef- 
ficiency of the sessions, the impressiveness of the devotions, 
and the pleasures of social recreation. It was possible for 
those in attendance to dine together. The sessions began at 
9.30 in the morning and lasted for three hours. Following 
lunch, which was served at 12.30, committees held their 
meetings. The Executive Committee reassembled at 4.00 and 
continued in session for four hours; then adjournment for 
the dinner hour was taken. The meetings extended over 
three and a half days. 


Archbishop Eidem Entertains 

In Uppsala is the residence of the Archbishop of Sweden 
and one of the two cathedrals of the Swedish Church, the 
other being located at Lund, which is adjacent to Denmark, 
to which country the Church of Sweden was in ecclesiastical 
connection prior to the Reformation. Archbishop Eidem 
entertained the Conference at the Archbishop’s Palace. “He 
is a charming host,” Dr. Knubel commented, “and Uppsala 
is a most interesting city. Its history goes back to a period 
preceding the Reformation in 1523 when it was an episcopal 
center for the Roman Church in Sweden as well as the 
location of a secular prince whose castle still stands a short 
distance away from the residence of the Archbishop. Also 
in Uppsala there is the univer- 
sity with its reputation for 
scholarship and with a museum 
which has claims upon the in- 
terest of visitors because of its 
possession, among other rare 
volumes, of an ancient version 
of the Bible. But most interest- 
ing to us were the impressions 
made upon us by the Swedish 
people whom we met. We ob- 
tained a view of the genuine 
Swedish character.” 

Dr. Knubel remarked that this 
meeting was required to receive 
and accept with regret the res- 
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ignation of Dr. Pehrsson who has been one of the two rep- 
resentatives of the Scandinavian section of the Lutheran 
Church of the world since 1923, when the Lutheran World 
Convention Movement was inaugurated in the first conven- 
tion at Eisenach, Germany. Pastor Pehrsson, as he is gen- 
erally called, has been the pastor of the oldest church in 
Gottenborg, a member of the Upper House of the Swedish 
Parliament, and a determined supporter of historic Luther- 
anism. His work on the committee has been of very great 
value since he drew upon his connections with both Church 
and State whenever objectives of service in behalf of eccle- 
siastical groups in Europe were thereby more easily accom- 
plished. His resignation, which was offered for reasons of 
health, leaves only one of the original six men who were 
chosen fifteen years ago, namely, Dr. Jorgensen of Copen- 
hagen. Dr. Boe, who was the associate for America with 
Dr. Morehead, continues as an alternate. 


Central Europe’s Religion 

A statement which had been published in a New York 
paper of the day on which our interview with Dr. Knubel 
took place came into the conversation at this time. He had 
been approached by reporters on his arrival at New York 
and had been asked with reference to the extent of anti- 
church feeling in Germany. His questioners had the idea 
that the great mass of the German people, both Catholic 
and Evangelical, had ceased their allegiance to the Church. 
Dr. Knubel informed them for publication in the American 
press that such was not the case. He was, of course, in 4 
position to speak authoritatively. He indicated a distinc- 
tion between a majority group in the Reich and what our 
American press usually titles the Confessional Church of 
Germany. It is this group which Pastor Niemoeller has 
made widely known by the boldness of his dissent with the 
authorities of the State. Those whose views of the Church are 
expressed by the bishops who belong to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Lutheran World Convention have not sur- 
rendered the hope that traditional relationships between 
the Church and the State in Germany can with modifications 
be continued. This relationship is often but inaccurately 
expressed by the phrase, “The State Church.” It is a re- 
lationship usual among the Lutheran churches of Europe. 
It exists in Norway, Denmark, Finland and Sweden. 

Replying to the query about this connection Dr. Knubel 
said, “Europe on the whole believes in the vital relationship 
of Church and State. They have thus maintained religious 
instruction in the public schools. Their theory of govern- 
ment and of church organization is that both are of divine 
institution and that the relation- 
ship established by that common 
origin must be recognized by 
both.” 


We were interested in the re- 
action of the Executive. Com- 
mittee of the Lutheran World | 
Convention to the proceedings 
of the Conference at Utrecht. 
“Did the brethren from Ger- 
many and Scandinavia agree 
with their brethren from the 
United States with reference to 
Lutheran participation in the 
formation of the General As- 
sembly and the Central Com- 
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mittee which the representatives of many denominations had 
authorized?” 

Dr. Knubel replied that the decisions reached at Utrecht 
had been reported to the Executive Committee and its pro- 
ceedings had been discussed at length. The conclusion was 
a formal statement on the part of the Executive Committee 
of which the following is the language: 

“The Executive Committee has heard the report of two 
of its members who participated in the ecumenical meeting 
at Utrecht from the ninth to the thirteenth of May, and re- 
cords with satisfaction that the confession of our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour was unanimously adopted as the 
basis of the proposed World Council of Churches. We would 
emphatically state that thereby agreement in faith was 
acknowledged as the unavoidable requirement for a true 
unification of the churches. If Jesus Christ is confessed in 
the fullest sense as our God and Saviour, it involves that 
He is the only mediator between God and man and that we 
are justified before God only through faith in Him, the cru- 
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cified and risen One. Only where the gospel of Jesus Christ 
is rightly and purely taught and the Sacraments are admin- 
istered according to the institution of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
will true church unity be attained, according to the testi- 
mony of the New Testament as confessed by our Church. 

“In the organization of the World Council this principle 
was practically applied in the case of the Orthodox Church, 
which as such is to have special representation in the pro- 
posed new organization. This corresponds factually with the 
principle of confessional representation expressed in our 
Amsterdam resolution of 1937. Although this principle was 
not carried through at Utrecht in the further arrangements 
for representation, we welcome the fact that the constitution 
provides for a possible change of the present territorial rep- 
resentation and regard the present arrangement as only a 
temporary one, leading to such a change. The Lutheran 
World Convention believes that only on a confessional basis 
will participation in the work possess permanent and hope- 
ful prospect.” 


Gettysburg College and the Battle 


By Pror. Ropert ForTENBAUGH, PH.D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


IN AN EARLIER article a description was given of what is 
being planned and prepared on the campus of Gettysburg 
College for the entertainment of honored guests and vis- 
itors on the occasion of the celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg and the final re- 
union of the wearers of the Blue and the Gray, June 29- 
July 6, 1938. It was there promised that at a later time some 
attention would be given to a description of the part that 
the college played in the campaign and battle in 1863. That 
is what is intended now. In a later issue some attention 
will be given to the part played by other Lutheran institu- 
tions in Gettysburg in the July and August days of 1863. 
The writer’s last installments will report the anniversary. 

Gettysburg was laid out as a town in the 1780’s and be- 
came the county seat of the newly created Adams County 
in 1800. It became a name of significance to Lutherans when 
in 1826 the first theological seminary of the Lutheran Church 
in America was established there. It was chosen because 
of its favorable central location from the standpoint of the 
Lutherans in Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania west 
of the Susquehanna River and also because of its happy 
situation at the junction of several important roads of that 
day. In 1827 a school of academic grade—the Gettysburg 
Gymnasium—was established to provide educational facil- 
ities preparatory to the seminary work. In 1832 this institu- 
tion was raised to collegiate grade further to provide full 
preparatory instruction. All three of these institutions were 
the results of the genius and devotion to the Lutheran 
Church of the Rev. Samuel Simon Schmucker. To the col- 
lege the name “Pennsylvania College of Gettysburg” was 
given, and this remained both the official and popular desig- 
nation until, in 1863, the name Gettysburg became famous. 
Thereafter the college began to be known popularly as “Get- 
tysburg College,” and finally in 1921, by proper authority, 
adopted that designation officially. 

By the fortuitous circumstance of its being the “meeting 
place of the roads” Gettysburg became the scene of the 
great and decisive battle of July 1, 2 and 3, 1863. Because 
of this and because of the great words spoken by Abraham 
Lincoln at the consecration of the Soldiers’ National Ceme- 
tery in the “Gettysburg Address” the name, Gettysburg, is 
known round the world. This same famous name has espe- 
cial significance to Lutherans as the name attached to their 
pioneer educational institutions. 


Well Established in 1863 


In the thirty years of its existence before the war, the 
college became permanently established and had won the 
support of all Lutheran synods in the East, while from it 
had gone graduates who were the leading factors in estab- 
lishing daughter colleges in the South and the West. How- 
ever, as college enrollments generally were in those days, 
its enrollment figures appear small in comparison with pres- 
ent-day standards. In a day when few public high schools 
existed, the service of a college in its preparatory depart- 
ment was nearly as important as its service on the collegiate 
level. Including the preparations, the total enrollment of 
Pennsylvania College in 1860-61 was 166; but war condi- 
tions immediately affected the institution so that in 1861-62 
only 131 were enrolled; in 1862-63 only 123; in 1863-64 only 
114; and in 1864-65 only 112. A quick recovery is noted, 
since in 1868 a new high record of 195 was attained. 

The college opened for its year’s work in September 1862, 
amid the excitement incident to General Lee’s first invasion 
of the North, with his consequent repulse at Antietam, only 
forty miles away. No evidence is at hand to show that these 
nearby events vitally affected the life and routine of the 
community. However, before that same college year closed, 
events of the most vital import both to the community and 
the college were to come to pass. Before the next commence- 
ment, which was to have been in August, the majority of the 
students had enlisted in active service in opposing General 
Lee’s second and more threatening invasion, and the college 
property had been put to both military and merciful uses 
on account of the clash of the opposing armies in and about 
its location. 

After the successful repulse of the thrust of the Army of 
the Potomac toward Richmond at Chancellorsville, May 1-4, 
1863, General Lee determined to invade Pennsylvania. 
Leaving his position on the south bank of the Rappahannock 
River on June 3, he started on his historic march, and the 
Gettysburg Campaign began. His opponent, General Hooker, 
who before the armies met in battle was to be replaced by 
General George Meade, finally on June 13 began his parallel 
covering movement, having abandoned his earlier purpose 
to advance on Richmond and thus to draw Lee to its de- 
fence. The latter’s movement up the Shenandoah Valley 
and into the Cumberland Valley was known to the officials 
at Washington, and General Couch was assigned for the 
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emergency to the Department of the Susquehanna with 
headquarters at Harrisburg to defend the soil of Pennsyl- 
vania. Calls were issued by both President Lincoln and 
Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania on June 15 for volunteers 
to assist in repelling the invaders. On Tuesday, June 16, at 
noon General Order No. 43, issued by Governor Curtin, 
reached Gettysburg. In this order the people of Pennsyl- 
vania were called upon to arm for the emergency. Trans- 
portation to Harrisburg was promised to such as would or- 
ganize themselves into military units and give their services 
to the cause of defence. 


Gettysburg Men Enlist 

As a result of this appeal a company was raised in Gettys- 
burg which consisted of eighty-three men, of which number 
forty were then or later to become graduates of the college 
and twenty-one were 
students who already 
had discontinued 
their studies or did 
so later. The college 
therefore contributed 
sixty-one of her sons 
to this company who 
can be classified as 
follows: four were 
then seminary stu- 
dents, of whom two 
had already been 
graduated from the 
college and two had 
entered the seminary 
without completing 
their college courses; 
fifty-four were at 
that time students in 
the college, of whom forty-eight were in the college classes 
and six were in the preparatory department; one was a grad- 
uate of the class of 1859, and two were former students who 
had earlier discontinued their courses. The town contributed 
twenty-one young men and the remaining one, the eighty- 
third, was a drummer boy of fourteen years who came from 
Reading to join the company after it had been mustered into 
service at Camp Curtin at Harrisburg and who later said 
he did so because his brother was already in the company. 
This drummer boy was Henry Melchior Muhlenberg Rich- 
ards, whose brother, Matthias H. Richards, a graduate of 
the class of 1860, was then a student in the seminary. The 
group, having arrived at Camp Curtin on June 17, was or- 
ganized as Company “A,” Twenty-sixth Regiment, Penn- 
sylvania Emergency Infantry. 

On June 24 the regiment, consisting of 743 men, was sent 
from Harrisburg through York, Hanover, and Gettysburg 
to guard the passes of the South Mountains against the 
depredations of the Army of Northern Virginia which was 
known to have crossed the Potomac River and was moving 
up the Cumberland Valley. On the twenty-sixth the regi- 
ment came into contact, ata point three miles west of Get- 
tysburg, with troops of General Early’s division, some 7,000 
veterans. The twenty-sixth, as might be expected, resisted 
Early’s advance hardly at all as he moved eastward to cross 
the Susquehanna at Wrightsville-Columbia to proceed north- 
ward along the east side of the river to Harrisburg, while 
the main body of Lee’s army was moving up the valley 
through Carlisle toward Harrisburg. The record of the regi- 
ment cannot be called glorious, but there is no occasion for 
apologies for its service, when the circumstances are taken 
into account. It has, however, one distinction, and that an 
important one. It was the first body of troops to oppose the 
entrance of the Confederate Army into Pennsylvania in the 
Gettysburg Campaign. H. M. M. Richards says that it com- 
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prised “the first troops to meet the enemy at Gettysburg, 
and the first to draw blood in that historic combat.” He 
further says, “So it appears that our regiment occupied the 
attention of Early’s entire division for the whole of that day. 
All that Reynolds, with two corps of the Army of the Potomac 
was able to accomplish on July 1, the Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment did on the twenty-sixth of June,—delayed the advance 
of Lee’s army one day.” A number of the names of young 
men of Company “A” loomed large in later Lutheran his- 
tory. Besides the two Richards brothers, already mentioned, 
the following are noted, among others: E. J. Wolf, T. C. 
Billheimer, M. G. Boyer, H. W. McKnight, T. L. Seip, Frank 
Richards, W. E. Parson, and E. W. Meissenhelder. 

In spite of the enlistments in Company “A” and the de- 
parture of others for home, the college continued in session 
through the month of June. At that time, and for some 
years thereafter, the 
schedule of classes 
was regularly fixed 
with recitations at 
8.00 A. M., 11.00 
A. M., and 4.00 P. M., 
with chapel exercises 
Bip (ey FN, Wl YE 
Colver, class of 1863, 
says, “... the few of 
us who remained 
went to prayers and 
recitations as usual 
on the morning of 
July 1, 1863. Pre- 
paring for the second 
recitation — eleven 
o’clock — I walked 
from my room on the 
second to the first 
floor—book in hand—and passing out of the building (Penn- 
sylvania Hall) toward Linnaean Hall was called to by a stu- 
dent (Watkins) from his room on the third floor and asked 
whether I heard ‘shooting.’ I replied, ‘No’—but instantly 
heard the ominous sounds.” The Battle of Gettysburg was on! 

The same Watkins says, “Amid rumors of ‘Rebels Com- 
ing,’ but ignorant of their nearness, our class of 64, excited 
and restless, appeared before President Baugher, Wednes- 
day morning, July 1, 1863, to recite. The United States 
Signal Corps soon after came into the college to make obser- 
vations from the tower. This created considerable noise and 
aroused suspicion. Amid repeated failures on the part of 
the class, our professor remarked, ‘We will close and see 
what is going on, for you know nothing about the lesson.” 

The action of July 1 which was fought to the west and 
north of the college was concluded about 4.00 P. M. as the 
Union troops retreated, some of them across the college 
grounds, the college and the town came within the Con- 
federate lines and remained so until the night of July 3. 
Again on the early morning of July 4 a Union signal station 
was established in the tower of “Old Dorm” and held until 
the next day when the Confederates had almost all left the 
field of conflict. 

The students, of course, all left the main college building, 
which was the original of the three buildings in the college 
group at that time, but the family of President Baugher con- 
tinued to occupy the “White House,” their home, through- 
out the entire time of the battle. There not less than eighteen 
wounded men received tender care. The third building, 
Linnaean Hall, does not appear to have been devoted to any 
kind of unusual service during the entire time of occupation 
of the property. It was fitted for strictly academic uses only 
and so did not offer facilities for the care of wounded men. 

The action of the second and third days shifted to the 
south of the town; and since the college was north of the 
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town, it was safely out of range. The Confederates, follow- 
ing the retreat of the Federals on the afternoon of the first, 
took possession of “Old Dorm” and continued its use as a 
hospital. Wounded of both armies received care there, but 
the greater number seems to have been Confederate. Ac- 
counts of the total number cared for in the building vary 
from 500 to 900. 


Union Medical Care for All 

When the Confederates evacuated the town during the 
night of July 3, the college again came within the Union 
lines and the hospital came under Federal operation. No 
discrimination was made between Union or Confederate 
wounded. For not less than six weeks after the close of the 
battle the building remained in use as a hospital. Many of 
the wounded died and their bodies were interred on the 
college grounds, of which most, if not all, were later removed 
—the bodies of the Union men to the National Soldiers’ 
Cemetery, those of the Confederates to Southern cemeteries. 

After the Confederates who survived had been disposed 
of, usually being sent to Northern military prisons, and the 
Union survivors had been discharged, the building was 
turned over to the college officials to be restored to its cus- 
tomary use. The academic work of the year was not re- 
sumed and the commencement set for August 13 was not 
held, although the college issued its regular program and 
degrees were granted to sixteen men. President Baugher 
reported, “The close of our collegiate year, which occurred 
on the thirteenth instant, was unusual in every respect. The 
Board held its ordinary sessions, but no voice of speaker, 
student or stranger, was heard in our halls or churches. 
Instead, the voice of prayer, the cry of the wounded, and 
the groans of the dying. Music, too, was heard to cheer the 
weary hours. . . . For some weeks our town and vicinity 
were weighed down with care and anxiety, on account of 
the wounded and dying.” 


Appeal to Replace Damaged Property 

After the extent of damages to the property was recog- 
nized, the faculties of both the seminary and the college 
issued a joint appeal to the churches for contributions to 
cover the losses and repair the damages. It was found that 
the damage from battle was much greater at the seminary, 
but both had suffered greatly through the occupation as 
hospitals. After the appeal had been made it was found 
that much more money than had been originally estimated 
would be required to restore the property of the two institu- 
tions. A “Circular” was then issued supplementary to the 
“Appeal.” The amount needed was set at $5,000, of which it 
was later reported a total of $4,210.69 had been secured and 
of this $2,346.18 was allotted to the seminary, the remainder 
being given to the college. The college buildings were ready 
for service when the new term opened September 24. 
August 11, 1864, President Baugher reported to the Board 
of the college that the United States Government had paid 
the institution $625 on account of rental for hospital pur- 
poses. 

In 1932, on the occasion of the centennial of the college, 
the United States Government, through the office of the 
superintendent of the Gettysburg National Military Park, 
placed a tablet on “Old Dorm” on which the service record 
of the venerable building and of the college during the ter- 
rible days of July and August 1863 is inscribed as follows: 


Uns2 A: 
THIS BUILDING SERVED AS A 
UNION SIGNAL STATION JUNE 
30, JULY 1 AND 4, 1863, AND AS 
A HOSPITAL FOR THE CARE 
OF BOTH UNION AND CONFED- 
ERATE WOUNDED JULY 1 AND 
FOR SOME WEEKS THEREAFTER. 
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NEBRASKA SYNOD 


Reported by the Rev. J. C. Hershey 


THE SIXTY-SIXTH annual convention of the Nebraska Synod 
was held in Salem Church, Fremont, Nebr., the Rev. F. C. 
Wiegman pastor, June 1 and 2, immediately following the 
Golden Jubilee commencement exercises of Midland Col- 
lege. The sessions opened with the Confessional and Holy 
Communion Service, with the officers of synod in charge. 
The Rev. Dr. W. H. Traub delivered the communion sermon. 

Three young men, graduates of the Western Seminary, 
were ordained. The Ordination Service was arranged by 
Dr. G. Keller Rubrecht, chairman of the Examining Com- 
mittee. The Rev. F. C. Wiegman preached the ordination 
sermon and the officers of synod officiated at the ceremony. 
The officers are J. C. Hershey, D.D., Fremont, president; 
C. B. Harman, D.D., vice-president; and the Rev. T. D. 
Rinde, secretary. 

The graduates are Leeland Soker, who accepted a call to 
Laramie, Wyo.; Vance Baird, who will go to Rising City, 
Nebr.; and Paul Wharton, who will be affiliated with the 
Board of American Missions of the United Lutheran Church. 
Calvin Naugle, associate pastor of Kountze Memorial Lu- 
theran Church, Omaha, will be ordained in Kountze Memo- 
rial later. 

Two pioneer pastors entered the Church Triumphant the 
past year. The Rev. Dr. J. A. Lowe, who made his home 
in Omaha for a number of years, and the Rev. E. Lee Fleck, 
who resided in Lincoln. Mrs. Fleck also heard the summons 
of her Master the past year and went to her eternal rest. 

A recognition service was held for three pastors who have 
served twenty-five years: Dr. W. H. Traub, pastor of 
Kountze Memorial Church, Omaha; the Rev. C. P. Tran- 
berg, Hardy; the Rev. E. H. Gilmer, Hildredth. 

The Rev. W. A. Klink, West Point, was re-elected to the 
Midland College Board of Trustees, and A. T. Yost of North 
Platte was elected on the Board to take the place of Albert 
Haspel, North Platte. Charles Betke of Omaha was named 
to fill the unexpired term of the late Harry Fischer of 
Omaha. 

The Rev. R. E. Rangeler of Lincoln and William Tegt- 
meyer of Omaha were re-elected to the Board of Tabitha 
Home, Lincoln, for which the synod approved plans for a 
$100,000 building drive to be held in 1940. 


Mrs. Gardner Guest Speaker 


Mrs. C. E. Gardner, president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the U. L. C. A., was a guest speaker and brought 
very encouraging reports in regard to the progress of the 
missionary work. 

Synod voted to hold the Pastors’ Institutes in connection 
with the conferences next fall. The chairman of the Parish 
and Church School Committee, the Rev. W. A. Saas, re- 
ported that our synod stands third in the entire U. L. C. A. 
in the percentage of church schools following the Guide and 
Standards in Parish Education. Synod voted to encourage 
the use of the Guide and Standards among the schools that 
at the present time are not using it. 

The Rev. W. A. Saas, synod’s statistician, reported that in 
the past five years he has received 100 per cent of the re- 
ports from the pastors with but one exception. 

Five synodical officers were re-elected: Dr. C. B. Harman, 
Grand Island, vice-president; the Rev. T. D. Rinde, Fremont, 
secretary; the Rev. W. H. Saas, Beatrice, statistician; Mr. 
F. E. Wood, treasurer; Dr. Luther M. Kuhns, historian and 
necrologist; Mr. Albert Hedelund, Omaha, was re-elected as 
a member of the Executive Committee. J. C. Hershey, D.D., 
Fremont, is president with two more years to serve. 

Clerical delegates elected to the biennial convention of 
the Church at Baltimore next fall are J. C. Hershey, D.D., 


(Continued on page 12) 


THE MIDWEST SYNOD 
May 18-22 at First St. Paul’s Church, Hastings, Nebr. 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


YESTERDAY—we saw him romping about his father’s par- 
sonage, way out in the country, playing in the sand and 
running off to the distant one-room schoolhouse. Today— 
from the seminary returned, he stood, in the bloom of young 
manhood, reciting with clear voice, in his parents’ mother 
tongue, the vows of his ordination, surrounded by friends 
and family, wishing him well. 

Day before yesterday—his father, having followed the 
wave of German emigration, vowed loyalty in the same 
place, but without those friends that only years of residence 
and association can season. Parents were left thousands of 
miles behind, across an ocean, only faintly aware that the 
Church’s hand was blessing their son, kneeling in ordination. 

Thoughts of this kind pressed in on us as we passed 
through Midwest Synod’s solemn hour of worship in which 
the Rev. Hugo Welchert, Jr., Emerson, Nebr., was ordained 
to the gospel ministry. Dr. Alvin E. Bell, Toledo, Ohio, spoke 
to the candidate on “The Call to Consecration,” to wipe out 
the personal “I” in favor of the “You” and “They,” using 
for his text Exodus 10: 24-26. The Rev. A. Pannbacker, 
Hooper, Nebr., followed with an elaboration on the Kingdom 
that the new servant is to help in building. “His kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom; and his dominion is from gen- 
eration to generation.” (Daniel 4: 3b.) Dr. Otto Heick, 
Ellis, Kan., was liturgist and Dr. F. W. Nolte, president of 
synod, conducted the ordination, with the secretary, A. B. J. 
Lentz, and the Rev. Hugo Welchert, Sr., father of the or- 
dained, also participating. 


Well Entertained 


For other services, the preaching of the Word was on the 
opening night in charge of Dr. Nolte, with Secretary Lentz 
conducting the liturgy. On Friday night Pastors H. Lenser 
and E. Wendt spoke, the latter in remembrance of the four 
pastors who departed this life during the past year, W. 
Krauleidis, E. V. Nussbaum, R. Kunzendorf, and H. W. 
Fricke, also for eight members of pastors’ families who 
passed away. The preparatory sermon for the early Ger- 
man communion on Sunday morning was delivered by Dr. 
E. Walter of Hastings. Dr. M. Schroeder addressed the 11.00 
o'clock congregation with the Rev. H. Moennich, Schuyler, 
Nebr., in charge of the liturgy. Pastors H. O. Rhode, Bloom- 
field, Nebr., J. Marxen, Columbus, Nebr., and R. Moehring, 
Grand Island, Nebr., shared in the méssages of the anniver- 
sary service in the afternoon. Those to be honored were the 
convention church itself, for sixty years of history; the Rev. 
Paul Bieger, Tea, S. D., for fifty years in the active min- 
istry; and Pastors P. O. Spehr, Hoisington, Kan.; F. Podszus, 
Russell, Kan.; and F. Loeffler, La Junta, Colo., who observed 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their ordination. 

Dr. F. C. Schuldt, pastor of the Hastings, Nebr., convention 
church, together with his St. Paul’s congregation, proved 
excellent hosts.. Entertainment was on the Harvard plan 
plus luncheon at noon. As the Ladies’ Aid spread tables to 
satisfy human needs, the choirs sustained the visitors with 
feeding the soul. Under the expert leadership of Mrs. Alvina 
Lebsack, assisted at the Reuter organ by Miss Alice Ander- 
son, the singers delighted their guests with choice selections 
from a rich repertoire. What pleased particularly was their 
perfection in the presentation of German music, heard at 
three of the six services. Mrs. Marie Anderson, daughter 
of the local pastor, also gave a helping hand at the organ 
for the German hours of worship. 

“Quo Vadis?”—“Whither goest thou?”—was the paper 
which held synod at attention during the Thursday after- 
noon lecture hour. The Rev. J. Schrader, Yutan, Nebr., 
realizing the need and imminence of merged synods in the 
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Midwest, put in a word of caution “to help in preventing 
anything not in harmony with the innermost dictates of 
conscience.” Conservative Lutheranism as understood in the 
land of Martin Luther has always been of weight in Mid- 
west Synod’s congregations and with its ministry. Puritan- 
ism, legalism, syncretism, the maintenance of principle and 
practice as outlined in Article VII, Section 6, of the U. L. 
C. A. Constitution, together with traditions differing from 
those of other districts, all these and a few more made up 
the line of argument for the leading question, “Quo Vadis?” 
Dr. A. E. Bell, participating in the deliberation which fol- 
lowed, with soothing words gave assurance that the experi- 
ence in previous mergers in other parts of our church and 
country promised a like happy solution of these problems in 
the Midwest. Synod apparently agreed to this, as the vote on 
the following day on the first step in the merger action 
seemed to bear out. 

An exegetical paper by the Rev. Warren Churchill, 
Ohiowa, Nebr., turned the minds of the brethren away from 
the administrative and parliamentary side of the convention 
to meditations for the soul. Both papers were voted appre- 
ciation by synod. 


Trusted Midwest Leaders 


The presence of two corn-belt religious leaders, the Rev. 
Charles Puls, Lawrence, Kan., president of the Kansas 
Synod, and Dr. John Hershey, Fremont, Nebr., president of 
the Nebraska sister district, the first occurrence of a like 
nature, helped to make history for the Midwest. President 
Puls confronted synod with a challenge by drawing a pic- 
ture of the greater work which a “united” United Lutheran 
Church can do in the prairie states. Dr. Hershey struck a 
similar note, though being aware of the fact that brothers 
who have lived in the same house for any length of time 
are more conscious of each other’s foibles. There is no doubt 
but that their words together with those of Dr. Bell helped 
greatly in clarifying synod’s place in the proposed merger. 
After some hesitation, which favored following Iowa Synod’s 
resolution of watchful waiting, a substitute motion by the 
Rev. J. Peil, Emerald, Nebr. (in effect the executive com- 
mittee’s recommendation), won by a large majority over 
the special committee’s plan. It reads, “That we select at 
this convention a committee of three, to meet with like com- 
mittees from other approving synods, to act on ways and 
means, and to draft a constitution, based upon the tentative 
draft of the proposed constitution, to be submitted to the 
synods together with necessary plans to make such a merger 
effective.” 

Dr. A. E. Bell, member of the Executive Board of the 
U. L. C. A., and Dr. E. A. Tappert, New York City, Divi- 
sional Secretary for Linguistic Interests of the Board of 
American Missions, were the official representatives of the 
general body. Dr. Bell presented in large outline a vivid 
picture of the growth of our church during the past twenty 
years. He recalled the hilarity which in November 1918 
greeted the armistice that was “to make the world safe for 
democracy,” and compared it with the earnestness which in 
those very same days marked the merging of three general 
bodies into the United Lutheran Church in America. Our 
Armistice Day hopes have suffered tragic disillusionment, 
but not so the hopes of the merged synod. “As a ‘United’ 
Lutheran Church it stands more effectively and genuinely 
and sympathetically united today than the most enthusiastic 
exponents of the merger ventured to hope in 1918. . . . Its 
communing members have increased 57 per cent, Women’s 
Missionary Society membership increased 156 per cent, and 
property investments 170 per cent,” just to bring a few of 
the figures which were mentioned. Touching upon adminis- 
tration he showed how simplicity, economy and greater 
efficiency are increasingly replacing former expensive and 
cumbersome methods of church government. 

Dr. Tappert took us in his remarks on a trip to the great 
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Canadian West, with its possibilities for substantial mis- 
sionary work. There, as elsewhere in the missions of the 
church, it is a question of securing for difficult fields the 
right men; and they are hard to get. He was particularly 
liberal in praise of pastors who have been instrumental in 
protecting settlers from land-sharks and helping them to 
secure good locations in Lutheran settlements. 

Bi-lingual ministerial education continues to remain a 
slight irritation on the synodical countenance. The commit- 
tee’s report affords the glass in which we see darkly, pass 
through a facial and hope for the best. Our Midwestern 
young men, like the wheat of our fields, are sent east to 
the mill for proper treatment, meant to return providing 
the bread of life, if and when they do. But some don’t. The 
Eastern perspective of the West, acquired during three 
years’ residence at the seminary, seldom fails to have some 
effects. Dr. Passavant’s words, “Education for the West must 
be education in the West,” are as true today as in the 80’s 
when he wrote them; and don’t we know? Synod O. K.’d the 
customary allowances and recommendations for students of 
theology, eight names in all appearing on the list. 


Institutions and Elections 

Representatives of the following interests addressed synod: 
for Tabitha Home, Dr. M. A. Ritzen, Lincoln, Nebr.; Lu- 
theran Literary Board, Assistant Manager Miss Clara M. 
Vollmer, Burlington, Iowa; and the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of synod, Mrs. Florence Schroeder, president, Lincoln. 

Christ Church, Cedar Creek, Nebr., the Rev. A. B. J. 
Lentz pastor, was welcomed into synodical membership. 

Election of delegates to the United Lutheran Church con- 
vention in Baltimore resulted as follows: Pastors F. W. 
Nolte, Westboro, Mo.; A. B. J. Lentz, Cedar Creek, Nebr.; 
M. Koolen, D.D., Lincoln, Nebr.; E. Hansen, Johnson, Nebr.; 
F. C. Schuldt, Hastings, Nebr.; and H. Goede, Columbus, 
Nebr. Laymen: Fred Boxberger, Russell, Kan.; Walter 
Grothe, Hastings, Nebr.; Wilbur Jenny, Leigh, Nebr.; Albert 
Niemoth, Grand Island, Nebr.; Wilfield Stein, Hastings; and 
J. H. Windhusen, Hooper, Nebr. 

All the former officers were quasi-unanimously re-elected 
by ballot, to wit: Dr. F. W. Nolte, president; A. B. J. Lentz, 
secretary; J. Marxen, vice-president; G. K. Wiencke, treas- 
urer; and Ed. Hansen, statistician. 

Both the church school and Luther League committees 
brought recommendations pointing toward co-operation with 
neighboring synodical agencies serving the same purpose. 
The Home Mission Committee urged the cultivation of lay 
readers’ services in view of the existence of vacancies that 
could easily and with profit be taken care of in this manner. 

The Executive Committee was instructed if and when 
opportunity should arise to merge our synodical news serv- 
ice with some other existing organ or through the enlarge- 
ment of some parish paper having the second-class mailing 
privilege, they are authorized to do so. 


IOWA SYNOD 


By the Rey. August W. Gruhn 


THE Unitep Lutheran Synod in Iowa convened in First 
Lutheran Church, Cedar Rapids, May 9-11. The pastor, the 
Rev. Henry Scherer, and his energetic people proved them- 
selves gracious hosts to both synod and the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society which met simultaneously. The synodical 
sessions were opened at 4.00 P. M., May 9, with the Holy 
Communion. Dr. Holmes Dysinger, one of our vigorous 
octogenarians, preached an excellent sermon that made a 
deep impression upon his hearers. Monday evening was 
given over to the state Missionary Convention for their Life 
Membership presentation, with special features including an 
address by Miss Emma Johnson, principal on furlough of 
the Stall High School for Girls in Guntur, India. 
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The business of synod was presented in the various re- 
ports of her officers and committees, showing progress in 
membership and a substantial increase in receipts on appor- 
tionment. Two congregations only reported 100 per cent 
paid on apportionment, Salem at Princeton, and St. Mark’s 
at Davenport. We rejoiced that a number of the other con- 
gregations showed a real advance toward 100 per cent. This 
synod does not boast of many congregations, but does in- 
clude a substantial proportion of large congregations, such 
as the congregations in Des Moines, Sioux City and Daven- 
port. Synod expects a new mission to be established in a 
substantial section of Sioux City; organization work is 
already begun. 

The proposed merger of the synods of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Midwest, and Iowa, to form the Midland Synod was dis- 
cussed at length. The idea was a new one to this synod, and 
it was decided to withhold definite action until the next 
convention. 

Synod was grateful for the presence of Dr. Alvin E. Bell 
of Toledo, Ohio, a member of the Executive Board of the 
U. L. C. A., who came as official representative and adviser. 
His address, “The United Lutheran Church After Twenty 
Years,” was a high point in the program, and the synod re- 
quested Dr. Bell to allow copies to be made for distribution 
to the pastors of the synod. The kindly and helpful counsel 
of Dr. Bell was most welcome. 

On Tuesday evening the Laymen’s Banquet was held at 
Hotel Montrose with the efficient and beloved treasurer of 
synod, Mr. J. L. Berger, presiding. Dr. Bell was the speaker 
and his address will long be remembered and appreciated 
by the guests who packed the dining hall to overflowing. 
Carthage College furnished special entertainment in the 
music by members of their School of Music. 


New Pastors, Officers and Delegates 


Synod was happy to receive several new pastors during 
the past year: the Rev. A. L. Angersbach, Fort Madison; 
the Rev. August Gruhn, St. John’s, Des Moines; the Rev. 
M. L. Beiswanger, Manly; the Rev. James Suter, St. Mark’s, 
Davenport; the Rev. R. M. Krueger, Iowa City. There were 
two candidates for ordination before the Examining Com- 
mittee, both from St. Mark’s, Davenport; Student Marvin 
Reichert and Student Harvey Coovert. Arrangements were 
made for their ordination at their home church May 22. 

The officers of synod were re-elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, the Rev. Leland H. Lesher, Muscatine; secretary, the 
Rev. E. A. Piper, Webster City; treasurer, Mr. J. L. Berger, 
Cedar Rapids; statistical secretary, the Rev. M. E. Lesher, 
Dubuque. 

Delegates to the convention of the United Lutheran Church 
in America were elected as follows: Clerical: President 
Leland H. Lesher, Dr. R. W. Livers, Council Bluffs; Dr. J. M. 
Herbst, Missouri Valley. Alternates: Albert B. Schwertz, 
Sioux City; Jerome Miller, Davenport; Carl Tambert, Bur- 
lington. Lay: Carl Lillich, lowa City; H. C. Gardner, Des 
Moines; George Lowe, Cedar Rapids. Alternates: Arthur 
Amend, Des Moines; Hugo Wolff, Davenport; William Rice, 
Clinton. 

Among our guests were President R. G. Schulz of Carthage 
College; Dr. Martin Schroeder, representative Board of 
American Missions; the Rev. Ralph Rangeler and Sister Vir- 
ginia of Tabitha Home, who brought greetings and reports 
of the plans for a greater Tabitha. 

Synod was pleased with the plans of Carthage College to 
establish a Foundation for Christian Education by contacting 
various members in the congregations on the territory. 

Synod is awaiting the coming of the Anniversary Appeal 
program during the early fall. Publicity has been given and 
the ground work laid. The general plan for Pastors’ In- 
stitutes this fall was given hearty approval. 

The invitation of St. Mark’s, Dubuque, the Rev. M. E. 
Lesher pastor, was accepted for the next convention. 
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THE PITTSBURGH SYNOD 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp, Publicity Committee Chairman 


Gortuies Basster, first president of the General Council, 
“intimate and faithful friend of William A. Passavant,” first 
director of the Zelienople Orphans’ Home, one of the eight 
founders of the Pittsburgh Synod, had also this distinction, 
that “his first and only parish was in Butler County,” where 
for very little salary (the annual salary paid him by the 
Butler church was at the start only $50) he established at 
least five English congregations in this geographical center 
of the synod. It is said that in Pastor Bassler’s Butler home 
(a log building) the meeting was held that resulted in the 
organization of the Pittsburgh Synod. 

First Church, Butler, founded by Pastor Bassler in 1843, 
now ably served by Pastor Oscar W. Carlson, was from May 
23 to 27, 1938, host to the ninety-sixth convention of the 
synod, in a crowded program through which President H. H. 
Bagger (Pastor Carlson’s predecessor in the Butler pastor- 
ate) so adroitly guided the deliberations that but one major 
item of business remained untouched at Friday noon’s 
scheduled adjournment time. This item, the report of the 
Committee on Active Confirmed Membership, was recom- 
mitted, to be reintroduced next year when the synod will 
meet in Zion Church, Greensburg, the Rev. J. Paul Harman 
pastor. 

Warm-hearted “romanticism,” realistic facing of financial 
“imponderables,” with “liberal” constitutionalism: —these 
three phrases approximate the atmosphere and the prev- 
alent mood through the five days of the sessions. 


Administrative “Reorganization” 


In certain respects the outstanding accomplishment of this 
convention was the completion of a two-year study of the 
synodical constitution, and final adoption of revisions which 
have been “through the mill” and hammered upon “line by 
line” through all the articles. The revisions did not, of 
course, change any vital matters; considerable time has 
passed since the merger of the two Pittsburgh synods, and 
“streamlining” for efficiency was in order. The committees 
are greatly reduced in number, the “ministerium” becomes 
optional and may meet when a necessity for it arises, ques- 
tions of discipline are more clearly defined and codified. 

From the word “go” the body found itself “up against” 
bald actualities. A small boy, in Sunday school, once defined 
money as “an abomination unto the Lord and a very present 
help in trouble!” It has been said that the Pittsburgh Synod 
is “over-institutionalized.” On our territory are the Passa- 
vant Hospital in Pittsburgh; the Passavant Memorial Homes 
for Epileptics at Rochester; the Orphans’ Home and Farm 
School, and our Pittsburgh Synod’s Home for the Aged, both 
in Zelienople; near Meadville the Bethesda Home; the Lu- 
theran Home for the Aged, in Erie. Synod retains a certain 
interest in the Tressler Home at Loysville, and lends a de- 
gree of support to three seminaries, Gettysburg, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago. Thiel College is owned outright, with no 
strings attached; and to Butler came President Rudisill and 
Board members, with frank statements about excessive 
financial demands and veiled hints of faculty reductions, 
perhaps of credit loss. From the academic viewpoint the 
school has done excellently. The warm heart of the synod 
replied instantly that this need, and others also, must be met. 
For Thiel an outright gift of $9,000 was voted, and the sum 
of $45,000 written into the 1939 budget. This response to the 
appeal of the college was another landmark in the Butler 
program. 

But other needs were equally apparent. At this time there 
are certain Home Mission situations, three or four in par- 
ticular, where, unless refinancing be done quickly, or build- 
ing programs be started instantly, ripe opportunities will be 
lost. In the face of these needs the Anniversary Appeal was 
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the answer, and appeals for it were urgently and repeatedly 
made by those in touch with the campaign. 


A Low Per Capita Budget 


With talk in many quarters about “taxes” and “govern- 
ment expense,” the budgets of the church organizations fur- 
nish food for thought. Lest there be the impression that a 
synod interested in such multifarious institutions and mis- 
sion programs, granting “gifts” to its college, assisting young 
men in gaining a theological education, does this by im- 
position of an undue “tax,” it is proper to say that the 1939 
per capita for stated apportionment benevolence is lower 
than it used to be. True, the rate rises slightly now from 
that of the past year or so, but at that it is much under the 
rate prevailing eight years ago! The per capita now aver- 
ages, we understand, about $4.14 for the year! The Thiel 
appropriations are here; in it is the annual payment on the 
Passavant Chair of Missions at Chicago Seminary; all ex- 
penses and salaries of officers and committees, including the 
Pittsburgh office. The Budget Committee is made up of 
“realists” who determine to hold the per capita level down 
to what is reasonable and actually possible. Even so, the 
sad record must be written of a mere 56 per cent payment 
this past year on apportioned benevolence, a slight improve- 
ment but certainly not what might be done. Here, for ex- 
ample, is the membership of the Seaman’s Memorial Church, 
Zelienople, a congregation whose members are the family 
at the Old People’s Home; this little group not merely met 
the apportionment in full but also paid an excess of $102! 

Finances bulk so as to color everything these days. Five 
ideas concerning this synod’s thinking might have crystallized 
in the mind of a “quiet observer” spending these five days 
in Butler. The synod insists that legitimate necessity be 
met, at no matter what sacrifice, since the Church must 
resort neither to repudiation nor inflation, and any person 
advocating either or practising either misreads the temper 
of the Church. Yet it is also urged that better balancing of 
causes be sought, as between education, missions, general 
expense, to even off certain excessively apportioned objects; 
if to do this liquidation of unprofitable enterprises (under 
which an individual mission church here and there might 
be classed) be honestly possible, then take the step. It is 
equally evident that we have responsibility for “the whole 
program of the whole Church.” To this latter end a more 
consistent education in stewardship and in the practise of it 
by all our people is to be aimed at. 


A Plainly Spoken Address 


President Bagger, in his address at the Monday opening 
of the sessions, spoke very plainly on the importance of 
aggressiveness, the Butler Eagle quoting him as saying, “It 
is to be regretted that it seems as if the Church is inclined 
to be satisfied with traveling on a sort of plateau instead of 
climbing to new heights. Because we can’t see our way clear 
to the ultimate financing of mission opportunities, at home 
and abroad, many opportunities for climbing to greater 
heights to the service of God and Christ have been neglected 
and lost. Failure to believe and realize that where the 
Church really sets itself vigorously to preaching the Word 
and administering the Sacraments, there God will afford 
the means and support, is evident. 

“We need to be beside ourselves with the religion that has 
laid hold of us. The Church and the men and women of 
the Church must become more outspoken as to the faith, 
must become more active in the field of everyday living in 
behalf of the Church, must reveal a moral superiority with- 
out assuming a superior tone, must attack the indifference 
of the world with a new intensity and passionate zeal.” 

Two sons of the parsonage were ordained, the Communion 
being included in the Service, the Rev. Herman Hunton Will 
preaching the sermon, and the Pastors’ Choir singing. Wayne 
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Robert Woods, called to St. John’s Church, Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh, is the son of Dr. and Mrs. Robert W. Woods, 
Church of the Redeemer, Pittsburgh. John Emil Bermon, 
called to Grace Church, Erie, is the son of Pastor and Mrs. 
J. Frederick Bermon, Trinity Church, New Brighton. 


Visitors and Speakers 

First to name among visitors and speakers is the Rev. Dr. 
H. W. A. Hanson, coming as representative of the United 
Lutheran Church, and also to address the Brotherhood Ban- 
quet in the Sterling Club (all business sessions met in the 
Sterling Club; the devotional services in First Church). 
The Rev. Dr. C. E. Krumbholz delivered the Inner Mission 
address, sharing the Tuesday night service with Pastor R. E. 
Dozer, Springdale, who gave the educational address. The 
Rev. Frank C. Snyder, Grace Church, Clarion, preached the 


- sermons each morning at Matins, using the topics, “Un- 


worldliness,” “Spiritual Gifts,’ “The Grace of Charity,” 
“Trials and Consolations.” 

The Rev. H. O. F. Simoleit, Rochester, Pa., read the doc- 
trinal thesis, using the topic, “Non-synodical Congregations.” 

Other speakers and visitors included the Rev. Dr. Luther 
D. Reed, acting president of the Philadelphia Seminary; the 
Rev. John Aberly, president of the Gettysburg Seminary; 
the Rev. Dr. Elmer F. Krauss of the Chicago Seminary 
faculty. 


The United Lutheran Church 


It was to be expected that the convention would give 
much attention to this anniversary year of the United Lu- 
theran Church; to the special anniversary celebration in 
progress this year; and to general church matters. Through 
President Bagger, and others, many such matters came to 
the front. Dr. Bagger made reference to his services on 
boards and commissions, and the synod took official cog- 
nizance of the honor thus given him and the body itself. 
His reports gave one gloomy note, the situation regarding 
Ministerial Pensions, which he bluntly summarized in terms 
of proportionate payments within our territory contrasted 
with our own contributing! The suggestion coming from 
the U. L. C. A. calling for “Pastors’ Institutes” resulted in 
decision to include this program in our seven conference 
conventions this coming fall. 

President Bagger and Missionary Superintendent P. H. R. 
Mullen continue in their respective offices until 1940. Other 
officers were re-elected: Dr. John J. Myers, Pittsburgh, re- 
cording secretary; Dr. George H. Schnur, Erie, secretary of 
statistics; Dr. William A. Logan, Turtle Creek, secretary of 
beneficence; Dr. Elmer F. Rice, Manorville, treasurer. 

The long ballot included filling of membership on boards 
and elective committees, and the delegation to the U. L. 
C. A. convention in Baltimore. 


The Necrology Report 

We do not recall any year bringing so extended a list of 
names as this year’s thirteen greatly beloved men, and of 
the irreplaceable contingent among us. Then other bereave- 
ments, until the changed complexion of the synod made 
many say, “This cannot be the Pittsburgh Synod.” Last year 
fifteen seniors (men having served in the gospel ministry 
fifty years or more) were on our roll; this year but eight! 
These are the ministers lost: Dr. Frederick W. Kohler, 
Rochester, Pa.; Wilson Yeisley, Clayton L. Holloway, C. L. 
V. Dozer, Dr. Alonzo J. Turkle, Dr. T. B. Roth, former pres- 
ident of Thiel College; Dr. George W. Englar, Dr. W. J. 
Seiberling, Oliver R. Heil, Samuel A. Shaulis, Dr. George 
L. Hamm, Jesse Dunn, Herman F. Flick. 

Though burdened by the bulk of work to be done, the 
convention kept to schedule. Some extraneous matters came 
to the floor, but not sufficiently diverting to derail the smooth 
progress of the chair in pushing us along. Local delegates 


carried away considerable material out of the reports on 
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Home and Inner Missions. We found in the nearly 300-page 
bulletin, besides the text of the constitutional revisions, 
much in committee reports about salaries paid the pastors, 
including comment on “good” and “poor” parsonages. It 
was brought to the fore that our ministerial supply source 
is drying up. Important matters came in from the Parish 
and Church School Board. Financial standing of congrega- 
tions had a comment. Resolutions were introduced touching 
questions of moral and social welfare, the type of literature 
our homes should welcome. Something was said with ref- 
erence to the fine co-operation of the newspapers, and of 
the Associated and United Press. There were exhibits from 
the Book Rooms, and from Lutherwood, as well as from 
Inner Mission agencies. In connection with the Brotherhood 
banquet, Dr. W. A. Logan gave a pre-view of the synodical 
film now in process of making. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE SYNOD 


By the Rey. Ivan Heft 


THE KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE Synod met in fifth annual ses- 
sion May 17 and 18, in St. Mark’s Church, Louisville, Ky., 
the Rev. A. G. Belles pastor. At the very outset an unusually 
high spiritual plane was reached, President Irwin W. Ger- 
nert of the First Church, Nashville, sounding the keynote 
and pleading that the mind of synod and of its pastors be 
the mind of Christ. The lofty mood was sustained by Chap- 
lain Howard J. Wessling, of the Shelbyville Parish of Ten- 
nessee. His sermons on Sanctification, Service and Self- 
Sacrifice were very evidently wrought in “oratio, meditatio 
atque tentatio,” and brought heart-searching to the mem- 
bers of synod. Pastor Wessling is the junior member of 
Kentucky-Tennessee’s ministerium, having been ordained 
seven months ago in his home church, St. Mark’s, Newport, 
Kentucky. 

Kentucky-Tennessee Synod is the youngest of the con- 
stituent synods of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
and the youth of the synod is paralleled by the youthfulness 
of the great majority of its pastors. Youthful vigor seemed 
to be the first impression imparted to visitors at St. Mark’s, 
and Professor Willard D. Allbeck of Hamma Divinity School 
summed it up in profound ecclesiological terminology by 
saying, “You are all brethren and no fathers!” 


A Missionary Synod 

Kentucky-Tennessee Synod is a missionary synod. Out of 
seventeen pastors seven are missionaries, and out of twenty- 
eight congregations eight receive mission aid. And these 
congregations are uniformly making splendid progress. Zion 
Church, Park Hills, Covington, Ky., the Rev. Lorin L. 
Spenny pastor, has just dedicated a new churchly building, 
as has also St. Matthew’s, Paducah, Ky., the Rev. Ivan 
Ross pastor. This latter edifice replaces the building that 
was so utterly destroyed by the 1937 flood, and will stand 
as a monument not only to the indomitable spirit of St. 
Matthew’s folks but also to the loving generosity of the 
Church at large toward her stricken brethren of the faith. 
St. Mark’s, Louisville, the seat of this year’s synod, made 
the dedication of a new parsonage part of the synodical 
program, and this, along with the tastefully redecorated 
church and the abundant labors of the congregation in 
making synod heartily welcome, bear testimony to the 
effective leadership of Pastor Belles. St. Paul’s and Memorial 
Churches of Nashville have lovely stone buildings erected 
in the past biennium, under the leadership of the Rev. John 
A. Laughbaum, and with them the open door of oppor- 
tunity. United Church of Nashville, the Rev. J. D. Larsen 
pastor, First United Church of Memphis, the Rev. Victor D. 
Derrick pastor, and Bethany Church of Louisville, the Rev. 
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Ivan Heft pastor, complete the roll of mission congrega- 
tions, and add their records of growth and accomplishment 
to those of the other missions. 


A Growing Child 

This growth is evidenced throughout the synod at large. 
The baby of the U. L. C. A. is taking on weight! Confirmed 
membership increased 4 per cent in the past year, com- 
muning membership 7 per cent, and contributing member- 
ship 22 per cent. Dr. A. M. Knudsen, of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, smilingly commented, “You have added a 
congregation of 259 confirmed members, of whom 244 are 
communicant and 719 contributing!” Adult baptisms in- 
creased 31 per cent—and those who have never lived: in 
fanatical immersionist territory cannot fully realize the sig- 
nificance of this. Finances totaled an increase of 11 per cent. 
A substantial item in the financial record of synod is that on 
a percentage basis it ranks first among the constituent 
synods of the U. L. C. A. in its support of the general body. 
Not content with this, synod discussed ways of aiming at 
a one hundred percent support. 

The business of synod proceeded with unusual dispatch. 
It is not that any essential matters were “railroaded, but 
rather that for the most part reports thereon were well 
thought out and ably presented. Yet synod had a mind of 
its own, whether in the acceptance of reports in toto, or in 
the discussion and drastic revision of several important 
presentations. 

The affairs of the larger Church were presented by Presi- 
dent R. E. Tulloss of Wittenberg College, Professor Willard 
D. Allbeck of Hamma Divinity School, and Dr. A. M. Knud- 
sen of the Board of American Missions. Dr. Knudsen told 
of the progress of the 1938 campaign of the American Board, 
and inspired the churches of Kentucky and Tennessee for 
their coming share in this project. Dr. Tulloss presented a 
prospective campaign to be held some two years hence to 
clear the college of indebtedness incurred in vital and very 
necessary physical expansion, and also to insure increased 
salaries for the able teaching staff. Synod expressed its 
hearty desire to cooperate in this effort, and gave token of 
its continuing loyalty to its institution by renewing its sup- 
port of the college and seminary. Having presented the 
cause of Wittenberg, Dr. Tulloss, as a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the U. L. C. A., set forth the work of that body 
and of its various boards and agencies. At the Tuesday 
night session of Synod Dr. Allbeck spoke on “The Present 
State of the Church.” His address was one of especial schol- 
arliness, and “the common people heard him gladly”! 


Between Sessions 

The mood of synod in between sessions was one of un- 
usual earnestness. Two topics seemed uppermost in discus- 
sion. One was the spiritual challenges of the president and 
the chaplain. The other was the missionary opportunities 
in the territory of synod. Couldn’t we establish a mission in 
Bowling Green? And Ashland, of phenomenal industrial 
growth ought to have one. And so ought Lexington, historic 
first capital of Kentucky’s Commonwealth—Lexington once 
had a church. The 1836 minutes of the Synod of the West, 
held in Christ Church, Jefferson County, Ky., lament that 
it had died of malnutrition some thirty years previously. 
Thus two phases of expansion were indicated. The first deals 
with occupying new ground, the second concerns the recla- 
mation of the old. For although the present synodical organ- 
ization dates but from 1934, the Kentucky and Tennessee 
churches have a far earlier record of synodical connection. 
The first southern synod west of the Appalachians was the 
Synod of Kentucky, organized by the Henkels of Virginia in 
1822, in the old church of Nelson County, Kentucky, whose 
life-span lacks but a few years of being coeval with the 
statehood of Kentucky. Then came the Synod of the West, 
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the Synod of the Southwest, and a second Synod of Ken- 
tucky, organized “during the War.” 

The new president of synod is the Rev. David M. Funk, 
of St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky. Preceding presidents 
were the Rev. Dr. J. Earl Spaid of Louisville’s Third Church, 
and the Rev. Irwin W. Gernert of Nashville’s First Church. 
The Rev. Clayton A. Robertson, of Calvary Church, Louis- 
ville, is vice-president, and the Rev. Frank O. Taafel of 
Fenner Memorial Church, Louisville, is secretary. Mr. A. 
Julius Nauman of Grace Church, Louisville, and Mr. H. D. 
C. Loemker of Fenner Memorial Church, were continued in 
their respective offices of treasurer and statistical secretary, 
held since the organization of synod. 


Boards and Committees 

Other elections of importance were: to the Synodical 
Board of Education, the Rev. J. E. Stomberger of Christ 
Church, Jeffersontown, Ky. Synodical Board of Home Mis- 
sions, the Rev. Irwin W. Gernert. Board of Directors of Wit- 
tenberg College, the Rev. Frank O. Taafel. Synodical Execu- 
tive Committee, Mr. August R. Baumer of Trinity Church, 
Louisville, newly chosen president of the Synodical 
Brotherhood. 

Delegates to the U. L. C. A. in October will be President 
David M. Funk, Pastor Clayton A. Robertson, Mr. Lawrence 
F. Speckman of Louisville, and Mr. August R. Baumer. 

Delegates came to this session of synod from fairly wide- 
spread territory, Volunteers from Tennessee and Colonels 
from Kentucky! If all of Kentucky’s traditional divisions of 
“Mountain, Bluegrass, Pennyrile and Purchase” were not 
represented, there were at least pilgrims from “Northern 
Kentucky” and historic Boone County, from Paducah in 
the Jackson Purchase and from Simpson County on the 
Tennessee line. The Tennesseans came from her proud 
capital city, “the Athens of the South,” and from “Middle 
Tennessee,” while Memphis sent her representatives well 
over four hundred miles, the longest distance traveled to 
this session. 

In its closing moments, synod, sated with the abundant 
hospitality of pastor and people of St. Mark’s Church, with 
the good matter of its own inditing, and with the evidence 
of Divine Presence, voted with alacrity to accept the invi- 
tation of Memorial Church, Nashville, for its next year’s 
meeting. To us the Tennessee hospitality is not only a tradi- 
tion; it is a very delightful reality. And for the next twelve-— 
month our eyes are toward Nashville. 


NEBRASKA SYNOD 
(Continued from page 7) 


T. D. Rinde, P. W. H. Frederick, D.D., A. W. Young, and 
H. Dumler. Alternates: W. T. Kahse, D.D., C. B. Harman, 
D.D., W. H. Saas, and E. C. Mortensen. Lay delegates will 
be Herman Stelk, Albert Hedelund, Emil Ahrens, Palmer 
McGrew, and William Hendy. Alternates: O. E. Shellberg, 
Henry Fahrenbruch, Marius Christensen, W. W. Kuenning, 
and Paul Mumford. 

Synod authorized the Executive Committee to appoint a 
committee of three to confer with like committees from the 
other synods, namely: Iowa, Kansas, and Midwest, for the 
proposed merger. The committee is to report back in 1939. 

York was selected as the 1939 meeting place as the con- 
vention closed with a special session Thursday night, fol- 
lowing a banquet of the Nebraska Lutheran Brotherhood. 
On this occasion Dr. Alvin E. Bell, Toledo, Ohio, representa- 
tive of the Executive Board of the U. L. C. A., was the main 
speaker. Mr. William Kedde, Omaha, president of the Broth- 
erhood, also spoke. Mr. Paul Wiegman, a seminary student, 
was toastmaster. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Better Days Are Coming for the Church in Germany, ac- 
cording to the observation of our own Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
President of the U. L. C. A. While “prominent Nazis, hold- 
ing important positions in the Reich,”are enemies of Chris- 
tianity, Dr. Knubel says: “Four-fifths of the German people 
and at least two-thirds of the German Protestant pastors 
are set against any such pagan doctrine . . . The majority 
of the German people want the church trouble in their 
country settled in favor of the church. And if you were 
Hitler, and knew that four-fifths of the people wanted 
action in this way, most certainly you would watch your 
step.” This statement lends authority to an earlier report 
that the Fuehrer was already contemplating a change of 
attitude toward the Church in Germany; and incidentally, 
it corroborates many of the items which have previously ap- 
peared in this column. Though “there still is a prominent 
group in Germany,” to quote Dr. Knubel further, “who 
would like to establish the new religion of the Reich, that 
is a pagan religion by their own admission,” and though a 
“large-scale agitation for National Socialist Christianity” 
and a “National Church” has just been resumed, it may be 
confidently accepted that their little “ideologies” will “have 
their day and cease to be.” 


There is Dire Disturbance in the Mormon hierarchy. Their 
aged president, Heber J. Grant, speaking for the church, de- 
clared last year the Mormon intention of keeping the Latter 
Day Saints off the Federal relief rolls. But Mormon human 
nature, in common with that of others, could not resist the 
temptation of getting something for nothing, especially if 
the government would pay for it. And so the Saints are 
filling up the ranks of the WPA and other projects in Utah 
and elsewhere. It is just another noble experiment gone 
wrong. But President Grant says, resignedly: “Because it 
has proved impossible to persuade many of the members to 
resist the temptation to lean on the government, we now 
have to be content with urging those who go to work on 
WPA jobs to try to give an honest day’s work for their 
money.” That sounds like an unkind and suspicious asper- 
sion upon WPA groups, for it is a matter of common report 
that this Federal “standing army” uses its shovel handles for 
heavy duty. However, there is another side to the Mormon 
picture. It is likewise reported that 30,000 Arizona Mormons 
eat only one meal a day, in order that the rest of the day’s 
food supply can go to the church “for financing a security 
program to take members of the faith off direct government 
relief.” 


“The Way” of Buddha Has Taken Up a habitation in New 
York City. A group of 100 Japanese Buddhists have pur- 
chased a dwelling at 171 W. 94th Street, which is being 
equipped as a place of worship for the members, and a cen- 
ter of religious education and propaganda for curious New 
Yorkers. The officiant in this new temple, Hozen Seki, was 
formerly connected with the large Buddhist temple in Los 
Angeles. This adds still another attraction to the wide 
variety of peculiar cults with which those whose souls have 
grown arid with neglect may stir the muddy depths of their 
jaded emotions and superstitions. 


Roger W. Babson’s Restless Career as Moderator of the 
Congregational-Christian Church has culminated dramatic- 
ally in an outburst of revolt against the officialdom of his 
own denomination. He charges a certain “287” (287 Fourth 
Ave., New York, is headquarters for the C.-C. Church) with 
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suppressing the expression of his views in the official 
monthly, “Advance.” Recently Babson entered the Congre- 
gational-Christian Convention being held in Allin Church, 
Dedham, Mass., and was informed there was no place for 
him on the program. Announcing that he would address 
“a Christian meeting across the street,” Babson told the 700 
delegates who followed him out to reduce the power of 
“287.” He blames the “National Council,” which he branded 
as “the Vatican,” for the low average salaries of the minis- 
try; for turning churches into mere social clubs by their 
polity (though he also included seven other major Protes- 
tant denominations in this category); and for blacklisting 
clergymen who “bucked the denominational prima-donnas 
at church meetings.” This is Roger Babson’s swan-song, 
since his term as Moderator expires with June. 


Dr. Inge, the “Gloomy Dean” of St. Paul’s, England, is 
gloomier than ever over the dimming significance of once- 
important words—democracy, for instance. He expects the 
next editions of dictionaries to read something like this: 
“Democracy—obsolete form of government still practiced in 
North America. See dictator.” (America should thank the 
dean for this assurance!) Next month, when the dean is 
gloomier yet, he will visualize another example: “Chris- 
tianity—obsolete form of religion, to be found only pre- 
cariously existing in caverns and catacombs. See natural- 
ism, demi-gods, race, blood and soil.” But the ex-dean will 
be just as much mistaken. Both democracy and Christianity 
wiil be here after the present boastful human follies have 
destroyed themselves. 


The Domes of Istanbul’s (Constantinople) Mosques are 
doomed. The familiar skyline of the old city of the Ottoman 
sultans, upon which so much of its charm has depended for 
travelers, has been condemned, to make way for the mod- 
ernizing ideas of the Father-of-the-Turks (At-a-turk), that 
is Kemal Pasha as was. His plan calls for the demolition 
of many mosques which are not to be replaced—a most 
significant commentary upon the changed place of the re- 
ligious element of Mohammedanism in the nationalistic de- 
velopment of Turkey under her dictator. This attitude is 
also evident in the increasing restrictions applied to other 
forms of religious faith under Turkish rule. 


A Recent Survey of Ocean Travel indicates that tourists 
are attending religious services on shipboard in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. Most liners are fully equipped with per- 
manent altars for the formal ceremonies of all faiths. Some 
of the larger liners even provide the vestments and the 
vessels deemed necessary for the sacred rites. This provi- 
sion has been called forth by the growing inquiry of pros- 
pective tourists with respect to the facilities on shipboard 
for divine worship. It is encouraging to learn of this re- 
ligious interest on the part of those of larger means who 
are pleasure-bent. However, it is not necessary to go abroad 
to attend church. 


The Nazi Protests Against Christian Science, recently 
noted in this column, have just been duplicated in Greece, 
and for some of the same reasons. Religious groups in 
Greece have had considerable latitude of expression as long 
as they did not affect the Orthodox State Church. But re- 
cently, when the Orthodox hierarchy complained that the 
Christian Scientists were trying to proselyte among the 
members of the Orthodox Church, and that Christian Sci- 
ence was not a “true religion” anyhow, the police put a 
stop to all the activities of the 30-year-old Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Athens. And now the British and American 
diplomats are busy trying to persuade the Greek govern- 
ment that Christian Science has regular religious standing 
in their respective lands. They should try to convince the 
Orthodox Church authorities, and find out what they think. 
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MIND THE LIGHT 


A Sermon by Walter H. Kampen, Mason City, Iowa 


“The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion; whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
strength of my life; of whom shall I 
be afraid?” Psalm 27. 


Tue Fact was that they had been 
struggling with the drowning man for 
but two minutes; it had seemed like 
hours to them, and, bringing this heavy 
water-soaked body to the shore, they 
knew that he was dead, for all signs of 
life had departed from him. They 
worked over him—their friend—earn- 
estly, but all hope had faded, when one 
cried out, “He moves! He lives! He is 
alive!” So it. seems our surest and 
quickest method of distinguishing the 
living from the dead, the animate from 
the inanimate—by movement. 

It is true that where there is move- 
ment there is change, just to say that 
life is change. There is our body with 
its metabolism: building up and tear- 
ing down; throwing off waste, and re- 
plenishing and reserving the energy of 
our being. Nature manifests the same in her seasons which 
move pageant-like in swift review through a precious fleet- 
ing year of time: Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter. A seed is 
cast into the earth—warm soil coaxes this germ packet to 
burst and spring forth, the blade of grass. May and June— 
it is vivid green, a tiny plant. July—and her breezes play 
upon the same plant, now tall, and through the heat-waves 
of mid-summer we smile pleasantly at the scene of the wave 
of grain as a rolling ocean. August’s sun has yellowed and 
ripened it; and golden shocks of September days and 
autumn’s glory bid us to reflect upon days, weeks, months, 
which have been fleet. Moving through balmy breezes of 
April to pungent drafts of wind of October has been life— 
change. The two go hand in hand. We bow low before the 
fact. This moment shall not repeat itself; it is a part of life’s 
whole; it is here to serve the purpose of life; it shall go; lo, 
it is gone! Never again shall the same circumstances accom- 
pany another such movement of time. We cannot escape 
from this realization. 

I shall come back to you. We whispered this as we closed 
a choice book or as we lovingly laid away a tender message 
of a cherished friend. And we have come back: the letter 
has yellowed, the memory has dimmed, and with hurt we 
again come to find that Time changes everything. 

It was hard to say good-by, tears were so close—so easy, 
our words would not come, they were choked by full feel- 
ing. We clasped the hand of our dear one tenderly and long. 
We looked deep into the heart of the country we loved, the 
dearest spot on earth. We thought finally of the memories 
close around, and we returned one day, long after, but Time 
had made many changes. Faces were absent, landmarks had 
been removed or had changed, a tree, an old landmark, was 
blown down, a friendly picture was changed. Life is relent- 
less in this Law. Change is the Law of Life. Time makes her 
marks, and sweeps us all on to a sure end of finished pat- 
tern. We come to know that here is no abiding city, no per- 
manent dwelling. 


Jesus Knew 
He Who knew so completely this life here; He Who had 
never mistaken the purpose of Life for He ever kept. Life’s 


goal before Him; He, Jesus Christ, Who 
stood above Life to advise us, and to 
warn us, and to teach us; it is He Who 
says unto all who travel Life’s Highway 
of Time and Mortality, “Believe on Me, 
and live.” “Ye are my disciples if ye 
do my will.” “Let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” “Faith without 
works is dead.” 

On a day which is known and kept 
because of the power of the Holy Spirit 
coming unto that small band of His 
followers to transform their lives and 
to make them speak in a strange lan- 
guage, so as to cause the world as it 
saw to say, “These men are filled with 
new wine”; on a day which is observed 
as the birth of the Christian Church on 
-earth which with the command of 
Christ on its heart, “Go ye out unto all 
the world and baptize all nations, teach- 
ing them to observe all things, whatso- 
ever I command you,” has moved on 
and on in that great commission; on a day when His fol- 
lowers were gathered together and received the power of 
the Holy Spirit; from that occasion we men and women who 
should learn to know this power from on high, might well 
add to our prayer the petition for greater light, greater un- 
derstanding, greater sympathy. This world greatly needs 
consecrated men and women who mind no cost, no sacrifice, 
no service, but whoever mind the Light of His Spirit and 
His Kingdom. 


A Crowning Achievement 


An Indian chief had three stalwart, brawny sons. To these 
three he gave the commission to climb the mountain peak 
and not to return until they could bring some crowning 
achievements of their efforts to their aged father. Three 
sons heard this request and three sons set out together to 
climb the peak of the cloud-capped dome. Up and up they 
went; long and treacherous was their journey. And one day 
one of these three returned to his old father with flowers 
he had gathered high up in these mountains. Beautiful and 
rare they were; the son anxiously had picked these to hurry 
back to the father with his treasure. The old chieftain took 
these, but sadly shook his head. Another day the second 
returned carrying rare and precious stones. Enthused about 
his find and the extent of his journey up the mountain 
passes, far beyond the timber line, the old gentleman could 
not but be genuinely sympathetic with the youth; yet he 
waited eagerly and hopefully for a greater attainment. And 
when the third and last son returned to his father, he came 
empty-handed. “I bring nothing, father, in my hands. There 
was nothing worth burdening myself with when I must needs 
hurry to. tell you that I reached the summit. The peak, 
father, was beautiful; I can never forget; it has changed me! 
The light! The clearness of my mind and my view—no ob- 
struction—just clear and white light; and father, I saw look- 
ing out far away over all, I saw the sea!” 

We need to be diligent in our earnestness and our prayer 
that we return not until the Summit Light is ours to give us 
a vision and a scope which shall include all men, all nations, 
all perspectives of God’s realm. We remain as provincial as 


‘our gaze—our sight. Today we know that a nation living for 
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itself and ignoring the plan of the whole is a dangerous 
attribute for World Peace and Unity; a man pygmy-eyed 
with no vision of realms outside himself is not a blessing, 
but a curse to the land which owns him and the cause which 
he would serve. 

A common expression today’ in modern vernacular, “He 
is a dim bulb,” has a great deal of truth in it. The prob- 
lems and cause at stake today need vision and insight, un- 
derstanding and intelligence. Not long ago we paid trib- 
ute to the memory of our war dead. We remembered graves 
with floral tributes. Did we as well pledge ourselves anew 
to the ideals and the principles, the hopes and cherished 
dreams of those who having gone through war’s hell and 
night’s despair; to those who were thus able to bestow upon 
us the manifestations which were theirs because they, know- 
ing well the horrors of darkness, came unto the knowledge 
and the realization of effulgent light? They have left us the 
benefits of their find, the gold of their refining. Is this what 
we would cherish; or why did we keep vigil with memory? 
After all it shall be we who shall profit, if we will, by the 
findings of those gone on before; after all, we must make the 
adjustments necessary to live intelligently. The great sea de- 
mands that we chart our way or know the doom of the lost. A 
thousand stars in the sky, the wise mariner of deep seas se- 
lects the one, the North Star, and by this he plots his course. 
His course steered in right relationship with the star causes 
him automatically to establish a right relationship with all 
others. So it is Jesus Christ Who stands out above and be- 
yond all others, larger, brighter, fuller. He says that if 
one is rightly related to God and to Him, the Son of God, 
one cannot be in wrong relationship with his fellowmen; He 
asks us to seek forgiveness that we might know a Father’s 
forgiving love and that we may practice henceforth this 
exemplary power among our fellowmen. He orders us to 
love our enemies, that in so doing we may know a greater, 
a deeper, a stronger love—as God’s! He tells us to live like 
brothers that we may know the ecstasy of true family rela- 
tionship and the blessings of a loving Father. He tells us 
when our economic problems are disastrously maladjusted, 
and international entanglements are overwhelming, and the 
warp and woof of life are entangled and confusing we should 
come to Him Who transforms, Who gives rebirth to men, 
and these, the problems, will automatically be solved. 


The First We Shall Seek 


Mind then the things that are of God. Seek first His 
thoughts, and the annoying thoughts shall dissolve as mist 
before the sun. Look unto Him for fortitude, and the fears 
of enemies shall be lost in the light of His understanding. 
Seek His strength, and our own weakness shall no longer 
distress us. Mind the light—that your light may shine before 
men on the great perilous sea where darkness and turmoil 
threaten disaster—that men may be guided from calamity of 
rock reefs and steer into Port triumphant over the sea’s 
battle. 

“Mind the Light”—these words were his last as she, his 
wife and life-long companion, quietly pulled the white sheet 
over his pale still face and laid his hands carefully to his 
side. The words of the old lighthouse keeper, her husband, 
brought back before her eyes.the ‘panorama of her life with 
him in this old lighthouse by the sea, their home. She saw 
a great and troubled sea—a low, Polling, terrible sky, a 
troubled, great deep in the agony of the storm, and their 
light, a shaft of light, sent out into the dark night of the sea 
where the tiny crafts of men were helpless and so near 
disaster. “Mind the Light,” he had said and then he had 
fallen into his last great sleep. “Yes,” she said to herself, 
“mind the Light I shall.” And: she saw another scene and 


sheard:the voice of Him Whom she saw as He. said: “Let your 
‘light so shine before men that: ‘they. may. see’ , your good 


works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


The Second Sunday after Trinity 


O LORD, Who never failest to help and govern those whom Thou 
dost bring up in Thy steadfast fear and love: Make us to have a 
perpetual fear and love of Thy holy Name; through... . 

IT wI1u be interesting, at least, to compare the above ver- 
sion of the original Latin Collect with a more exact trans- 
lation, to discover whether something has been gained, or 
lost, in the text we now have. 

LORD, make us to have a perpetual [i. e. unwavering, unchang- 
ing] reverence and love of Thy Holy Name, because Thou wilt 
never forsake [abandon; leave in the lurch by withdrawing] with 

y direction [both control: government, and guidance] those 
whom Thou hast nurtured [first, established: then, instructed] 


in the abidingness seealys solidity: thus, everlasting God!] of 
Thy love; through. 


This latter translation preserves the original form, also 
a number of interesting turns in language, which we miss in 
the accepted text. The original Latin Collect, while classed 
as a “Collect,” is a marked departure in collect construc- 
tion: it is a definitely direct aspiration. Whatever “doctrinal 
statement” is employed upon which to found the Petition 
is in a consequent and indirect phrase (not in the address 
proper), and is clothed in the future tense; but nonetheless 
an expression of genuine faith. 

On the other hand, the accepted text shows the well-bal- 
anced taste and fine language of the early Anglican trans- 
lators, who at times did not hesitate to change, add word 
or even phrase, and throw emphasis otherwheres than orig- 
inally intended,—all for the sake of balanced rhythm and 
flowing diction. They certainly were masters of fine English, 
and good theologians as well!—for some of their “revisions” 
brought about a quite different doctrinal interpretation and 
were distinct gains. They valued these ancient gems of 
prayer with a fine spirit of their real worth, and of the great 
heritage the past had given; but they did not hesitate to 
add a touch here and there to fit them into their times, into 
their interpretation of the Faith. In exactly that same spirit, 
we, too, value and own these prayers today. 

This typical Latin prayer is a fair sample of the very 
simple, direct, and intense expression (and expressiveness) 
of many of these ancient Little Prayers. Their writers knew 
what they needed and longed for. They clothed their plea 
in the fewest words and approached the Throne in the 
simplest, humblest, and shortest way. Such prayer is not 
so much the eloquence of words,—though they never lack 
even that,—as the eloquence of heart and spirit, and like 
genuine faith, so simple and direct. 

So Today this ancient Pray-er helps us to plead simply 
and eloquently for a high and blessed gift, a double one, 
indeed: for the spirit of awe and profound reverence (not 
the fear that drives away, but that drives one to one’s 
knees!) and for a fervent love, an affection which is born 
of reverence and inspired by the purity and holiness of the 
One Whose love enfolds us. These blessings are asked to 
fill full our hearts, our minds, our words, yea, our actions: 
that the One Whom we name GOD, into Whose Name we 
have been baptized, Whose Name we take upon our lips in 
prayer and song, in teaching and writing. 

Therefore this is a prayer for an holy heart, and that with 
such an heart we may live our life in reverent communion 
with God. Name! how men use, misuse, abuse it! But 
humbly we pray, Hallowed be Thy Name! Hallowed be 
Thou, O God; for Name can only mean how our hearts know 
and comprehend Him. 

Now coupled to this plea is the assurance which we assert 
with all our heart’s confidence, that this Petition will be, is 
being, granted to us: for, we say immediately, Thou wilt 
never forsake with Thy direction those whom Thou hast 
nurtured in the abidingness of Thy love. We are believing 
Our Lord’s Words: “I will not leave you comfortless.” 
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A LOYAL AND ROYAL LUTHERAN 


Tue visit of the Crown Prince of Sweden to the United 
States next week has first and chief significance in the realm 
of international relationships. The occurrence of a three- 
century anniversary of a rather minor happening in the race 
to colonize the Western Hemisphere supplied an oppor- 
tunity for the “exchange of national felicitations” between 
two governments, always friendly to each other and just 
now in agreement concerning policies of government and 
industry. As between Washington and Stockholm there may 
be disproportion in population and national resources, but 
in the love of peace, in the valuation of industry and in 
esteem for useful inventions, the two nations are on the 
same level of culture and endeavor. The citizens of America 
will subscribe heartily to the welcome their President will 
voice at Wilmington, Del., on June 26, and they will listen 
with sincere respect to the declarations of Sweden’s heir to 
the throne of that land. 

But from the Lutherans of the Western World, the Crown 
Prince will receive an additional welcome which he deserves 
because of his interest in, understanding of, and regard for 
the Church of his country. His Royal Highness has so used 
the prestige of his position and the opportunities for co- 
operating with ecclesiastical movements as to entitle him to 
a very warm welcome from fellow believers in America 
and elsewhere. We are so convinced of the sincerity of his 
consecration and of the intrinsic value of his stewardship of 
the Lutheran Church that we urge the Lutherans in every 
place he visits to greet him with their presence. The first 
of these opportunities will occur in Philadelphia on June 28 
when he will come to the Convention Hall to speak to his 
brethren. 

That occasion’s significance to our Church has grown in 
volume and character until the program indicates a scope 
and merit never before equaled by a Lutheran gathering on 
American soil. By the distinction of those who will speak 
and by the number of people represented, the greatness and 
the adaptability of our communion will be demonstrated. The 
meeting of the Augustana Synod in the eastern part of the 
country enables them to attend the celebration in a body. 
The United Lutheran Church through the synods on the 
territory in which the Swedish immigrants confessed the 
gospel nearly three centuries ago provides the local but of- 
ficially recognized expression of the complete loyalty of our 
Church to its historic confessions. The bishops from Sweden 
who will be in attendance, one of them at the head of the 
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diocese which had the care of the colonials who settled in 
Delaware and Pennsylvania, will signify the international 
and ecumenical scope of the faith of Augsburg. One finds 
the sum of these constituents and realizes that great leaders, 
great scholars and representatives of our Church from 
Europe, Canada and the United States have assembled. 

But more than symbolism will greet the thousands who 
gather in Convention Hall for fellowship in faith. Addresses 
by Conrad Bergendoff, president of Augustana College, an 
institution of the Augustana Synod; by Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
successor to the Muhlenberg with whom the Swedish Probst 
Wrangel co-operated nearly two centuries ago; by J. A. 
Aasgaard, president of the Norwegian Lutheran Church and 
representing the American Lutheran Conference, will con- 
tain messages appropriate to a great occasion,—one that 
will long be cherished in the memories of those in attend- 
ance. THE LUTHERAN believes the hours of 7.00 to 9.00 on 
Tuesday, June 28, 1938, can and will “make history” for the 
Church and the faith. The occasion has the intrinsic value 
that merits attendance of all invited to come besides being 
a demonstration of greeting and fellowship. 


BUT CONSIDER HONESTY 


WE LISTENED recently to a dialogue in which the conduct 
of a man now high up in public life was concerned. After 
some argument one of the speakers closed the conversation 
by saying, “Well, he might at least be honest.” The man 
under discussion and the activities in which he was engaged 
led to the inquiry, “What do we mean by honesty?” We sug- 
gest to our readers that they investigate the significance of 
this term and then its applications. 

A visit to the dictionary will promptly inform you that 
while an honest person is truthful, there is more to his ideals 
and ideas than abstention from lying. A man to be properly 
honest must have several factors prominent in his character; 
these combined constitute what the real gentleman calls his 
honor, and furnishes his neighbors with that which makes 
them say of him, “He is honorable.” He is the person in 
whom the community confides, but, that which most cer- 
tainly assures honesty consists of a group of traits of char- 
acter plus their possessor’s awareness of them. He cherishes 
them above gold and rubies, above public praise or private 
bribe. He is noble to himself and thereby honest. 

Going back to the character to whom we referred at the 
beginning of this editorial, he lived up to the contracts he 
had signed and his deeds were so performed that they could 
safely apply for classification as honest. But they were not 
free from guile. In political strategy, he only seemed to 
emphasize the truth. He was fond of arraying suspicion 
against his neighbor by alleging that unworthy motives were 
possibly energizing his ambitions; or that rumors had 
reached his ears that seemed to reflect on the probity of his 
life when he was a younger person. Anyone who is familiar 
with the gossip that blasted the happiness of President 
Andrew Jackson’s domestic life, has an apt example of the 
dishonesty that social prejudices can originate and spread. 

The sort of dishonesty that is most ‘seriously deceptive is 
that which hides a selfish, an ignoble, an untrue motive back 
of one which can claim confidence. Our Bible tells us that 
the devil can put on the robe of an angel of light: that he | 
can so use God’s word as to lead souls astray. In a society 
such as that which beneficent governments afford us in 
the United States and Canada, it is possible for even eccle- 
siastical organizations to claim the highest and holiest am- 
bitions for common welfare when in fact they are deliber- 
ately violating the essence of the freedom of which they 
preach and through which they escape the repression they 
deserve. Study the honesty of those whom you are asked 
to trust. If they are not “honorable,” they are dangerous to 
you and eventually to themselves. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


AMONG THE journals sent to THE LUTHERAN and very cor- 
dially welcomed by the editor is one that is printed in Japan 
and issued quarterly. What is labeled the spring number 
has “duly come to hand.” In one respect its featured articles 
resemble those now numerous in THE LUTHERAN: they deal 
with the 1938 annual convention of the Lutheran Church of 
Japan. It was the eighteenth official gathering of this “young 
church.” Its youthfulness is given emphasis by the editor, 
Missionary Schillinger when he contrasts this period of less 
than a score of years with the age of the Japanese Empire, 
which in 1940 will be 2,600 years old. 

Pastor Schillinger reminds us that Lutheran services were 
held in Japan in 1893: there were then two converts. Almost 
three decades passed before the stage of growth was such 
as to warrant organizing an autonomous church. Now the 
congregations number forty-three, seven of them self-sup- 
porting. They enroll 4,815 members and from their midst 
have come thirty-three ordained pastors. They are a group 
of fine men, and among the laity are influential citizens. 

We pass on to THE LUTHERAN’S readers two excerpts from 
the issue, one an editorial and the second from the annual 
report of the president of the mission, Dr. L. S. G. Miller. 
Editor Schillinger comments on the character of the leaders 
of the Lutheran Church of Japan: 


“A visitor to our Church and Mission Work a few years ago 
was struck by the youthfulness of the Church here as seen in 
its leaders but also by the ability of that leadership. The youth- 
ful Church here does have an able leadership. Under that lead- 
ership the Church is going forward. It has its own liturgy and 
can use it with dignity and understanding. It is undertaking ad- 
vanced work in translating more of the works of Luther. It is in 
the hands of Japan Lutherans, young men mostly, who feel there 


‘is a vital and distinctive message regarding the Cross, the Word 


and the Sacraments, which the Japan Lutheran Church has for 
Japan.” 


In the second clipping, Dr. Miller counsels restraint in 
reaching conclusions about the national and international 
problems that involve Japan. He has written: 


“We deplore very greatly the present conflict, and pray that the 
time may come when there may be no more wars. However, in 
view of the fact that the Home Church has sent us to Japan to 
preach the Gospel and establish the Church of Jesus Christ, we 
trust that the friends of Japan and of the Japan Mission will keep 
open hearts and minds, and not join the many who too sweep- 
ingly condemn Japan at the present time. There are too many 
complicated problems in the background, over a long period of 
years, not understood by many people far removed from the 
center of conflict, which make it impossible to form a just judg- 
ment. Therefore, we ask that judgment be withheld until the 
truth can be ascertained. 

“Realizing that Japan has been greatly stirred by events that 
have been transpiring during the past eight months, and by very 
strong nationalism that is natural at such a time, there arises a 
feeling of anxiety in regard to the work of the Church through- 
out the Empire. Such changes may easily disrupt Christian work, 
but, up to the present time, this adverse effect does not seem to 
be very apparent in our work in general. Some congregations 
have had even more baptisms during the past year than during 
the preceding year, others have had fewer, but in neither case is 
the increase or decrease contingent upon national conditions.” 


Journals From Mission Areas 


Besides the quarterly “Bulletin” from the Lutheran 
Church in Japan, we also receive regularly from India the 
monthly Gospel Witness. The name gives a hint of the char- 
acter of this journal: it contains articles dealing with the 
doctrines and history of the Christian faith as well as infor- 
mation concerning activities in India and elsewhere. Not in- 
frequently a portion of the pages use Telugu type. The con- 
tributors are both Indians and Americans. 


A third journal at which we look but do not read is 
Luz y Verdad (Light and Truth). It is the servant in print 
of congregations of the United Lutheran Church in which 
the Spanish language is the vernacular. It is a monthly 
edited and printed in Buenos Aires, Argentina. There are 
numerous resemblances in the words found in this journal 
to Latin, the parent language of Italian, French and Spanish, 
and one is tempted to guess at translations. But that resem- 
blances are deceptive was proven by and to the student of 
Latin who interpreted “bonae leges Ciceronis” as the “bony 
legs of Cicero.” He was wrong. 


A Unique Annual Rental 


IF you are a patron of radio reporters and listen regularly 
to Lowell Thomas, you heard his brief reference on June 13 
to a service that occurred at the Lutheran Church in Man- 
heim, Pa., on Sunday, June 12. It happens that we were 
among those present and therefore in position to report 
interesting phases of the event. We remark by way of intro- 
duction that since 1892, June’s second Sunday has been 
marked by a formal, public delivery to an heir of Baron 
Henry William Stiegel by Zion Church, Manheim, Pa., of 
one red rose. In the morning a visiting clergyman preaches 
a sermon prepared to fit the occasion and in the afternoon 
a layman speaks concerning some phase of the Baron’s 
career and convictions. At the proper time, the nearest 
direct heir who is present is called to the front of the church 
and a red rose offered to her and ‘accepted as due payment 
of the annual rental for the church property. 

In itself the ceremony is the last word in simplicity, but 
few semi-secular situations excite a more intense or more 
varied appeal to romantic memories. Manheim itself in the 
month of marriages is a month of roses: we suspect it could 
give Portland, Ore., “a run for the money,” were the two 
communities persuaded to enter into a floral competition. 
Then Baron Stiegel is a man of uncommon history. He came 
to America in 1850, settled in Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and established a successful iron foundry. It was 
suggested by the speaker for the afternoon, Judge Robert 
R. Lewis of Coudersport, Pa., that some of the equipment 
used by the colonists and British in the French and Indian 
War could have come from the Stiegel foundry. It was also 
stated that he was of great value to the patriot forces during 
their struggle for independence from Great Britain. 

What led him to set up a glass factory was not reported, 
but everybody who thinks of fine glass seems to have heard 
of Stiegel glass. Our host at Manheim, Pastor J. F. Knittle, 
Ph.D., showed us three small pieces and made them ring 
one against the other, so as to reveal one distinguishing 
quality of this ware, namely, the resonant, beautiful tone 
evoked when a piece is made to ring. The purity of the 
sound impressed even us, although we have no experience 
with glass. When we inquired for the formula followed by 
Stiegel, we were told that like Tyrian purple, the recipe has 
been lost. So also is the burial place of the Baron. 

It was in 1770 that he contracted to lease to the Lutheran 
congregation in the village of which he was the founder 
and namer a commodious plot on which to erect a church 
and establish a burial place. In the contract mutually agreed 
upon appears the sentence that the rental should be one red 
rose payable annually on demand of his heirs and assigns. 


‘The Revolutionary War or the years following that struggle 


bankrupted him. He even spent time in a debtors’ prison. 
The formal ceremony at the church was interrupted for 
more than a century. In 1892 the deed was recovered and 
with the dedication that year of a new building the “delivery 
of one red rose” was resumed. It is a very simple rite, but it 
makes an indelible impression on those present. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“THE LORD WAS MY STAY. I WILL 
LOVE THEE, O LORD, MY STRENGTH. 
THE LORD IS MY ROCK AND 
MY FORTRESS.” 


After a night of peaceful slumber, in the 
quiet dawning of a new day, let us not forget 
to lift up thankful hearts to the Lord. All 
are in great need of a “quiet hour.” 


“My Father, for another night 
Of quiet sleep and rest, 

For all the joys of morning light, 
Thy Holy Name be blest. 


“Now with the new-born day I give 
Myself anew to Thee, 

That as Thou willest I may live, 
And what Thou willest be. 


“Whate’er I do, things great or small, 
Whate’er I speak or frame, 

Thy glory may I seek in all, 
Do all in Jesus’ Name. 


“My Father, for His sake, I pray 
Thy child accept and bless; 
And lead me by Thy grace today 
In paths of righteowsness. Amen.’ 


5) 


THE QUIET HOUR 


As I THINK of my morning approach to 
God these words come to me, “Here am I, 
Lord, send me.” I am here to put on the 
shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, and 
the sword of the spirit, “that having done 
all I may stand.” I am here to put on the 
whole armour of God; I dare not approach 
the day without it. 

O Son of God, I am here to meet Thee, 
to ask Thee to open my soul to the cleans- 
ing rush of the Holy Spirit, to ask for 
that peace which is salvation, and for that 
two-edged sword which is the will to win 
life’s battles for Thee. 

I would think on St. Stephen, Lord, when 
I pray for those I love and for those who 
have gotten far away from Thee, that I 
may learn the meaning of intercessory 
prayer. I would feel with St. Stephen those 
stones as they were hurled with deadly 
aim against his young body until great 
bruises arose and the blood poured. I 
would listen while he “kneeled down and 
cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge. And when he had said 
this he fell asleep.” I would listen while 
he looked up to heaven and called to his 
Master, not that He would help him or 
have mercy on him, but simply that He 
would receive his spirit. 

St. Stephen was a great preacher, he 
could do great wonders, and great miracles, 
and he was young; yet he knew that the 
work he was doing for the Master would 
be most effective if he laid it down just 
as it was starting. 

When I would wonder at the strangeness 
of God’s orders in some crisis, I will re- 
member St. Stephen; there could be ’no 
human reason in laying down one’s life for 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


a cause in which one were doing a bril- 
liant work, 

As I approach the day, I would put on 
the whole armour of God, for “we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of darkness.” 

—The Southern Churchman. 


THE LEGEND OF THE 
GOLDEN CHAIR 


A Father’s Day Story 
By the Rev. Ellery C. Clapp 


In THE land of dreams, where elves are 
wise and fairies dance and play, there is 
said to be a Magic Chair, with two golden 
arms. And no one knows so well as these 
little sprites what is its secret, for some 
have discovered it and earned the won- 
derful honor and delight of nestling within 
its warm embrace. 

Now, Muriel had heard from her mother’s 
lips of this wonderful chair, and many a 
night she had lulled herself to sleep wish- 
ing and wondering if ever or in any way 
she might some day behold and rest with- 
in those golden arms. But mother had told 
her one thing that puzled her. She said 
that whenever a boy or girl actually did get 
seated there a new impulse always seized 
them, so that they did not wish long to 
remain in comfort, but would rather go 
out and get another kind, which she called 
“deed-comfort.” 

“But why not stay and enjoy such bliss 
when it has been so long anticipated?” 
Muriel always asked. 

“That’s the secret, dear,’ her mother 
would add, “and if I told you I should be 
robbing you of a real joy which I am sure 
will be yours some day when you have 
earned it.” For she knew how this little 
daughter liked to be shown instead of 
finding things out for herself. 

One night Muriel came home from school 
very weary, only to find her good mother 
ill, so bravely and with loving hands and 
tender care she nursed her and never even 
thought to emit an unruly snarl. Muriel 
washed the dishes without breaking any, 
dusted two rooms and even took the little 
stove shovel and put fresh coal on the fur- 
nace fire when she found that father would 
be home late. 

Then at bedtime mother, who was rest- 
ing comfortably, called faintly, “Muriel, 
sweet dreams tonight. May you have true 
rest, for you have earned it, and perhaps 
some kind fairy will come before morning 
and waft you right into the magic chair 
with the golden arms. I am sure you have 
paid for admission this evening.” 

So Muriel slept, and as she slept she 
dreamed—dreamed of her school, then of 
home, when suddenly she thought she 
heard the:sweetest voice calling her name. 
It might be mother, sick mother calling. 
She listened. “Muriel!” “I'll come,” she 


answered quickly. “No need,” said the 
voice. “Yours is the magic chair. This 
very night I saw you nestling there, held 
close with one strong golden arm of love 
while the other brushed each straying hair 
from your tired eyes as on his lap you 
rested. Then as he kissed you ‘good night’ 
he thanked you for being such a good lit- 
tle fairy—so kind and true to mother.” 

“That’s my father!” shouted Muriel right 
out in her sleep; and it was. 

So Muriel learned the secret of the magic 
chair with the golden arms: her father’s 
lap and two strong, loving arms, more pre- 
cious than much fine gold. Never could 
she discover their worth till fairy Kindly 
Deeds came to open her eyes. And now 
she wonders that she had not known be- 
fore.—Selected. 


DIGGING DIADEMS OUT OF 
DIFFICULTIES" 


By Basil W. Miller 


Out oF sand grains the oyster forms a 
pearl. Out of trials comes the royal road 
to success. Out of the battle imperial 
pathways lead to the throne of triumph. 
Out of difficulties have been fashioned the 
diadems of the ages. Out of the difficulty 
of blindness Milton and Homer fashioned 
diadems of the world’s two greatest epic 
poems; and out of the almost total blind- 
ness of age Dante formed the diadem of 
the third greatest epic of all time. “Re- 
turned with thanks” has forced many an 
author to success. Men of mettle, deter- 
mination and grit turn disappointments 
into aids to renown. Out of the darkness 
of the difficulty of prison DeFoe wove the 
garland of that magic piece, “Robinson 
Crusoe.” Out of the dungeon of Bedford 
jail Bunyan formed the crown of the im- 
mortal “Pilgrim’s Progress,” next to the 
Bible having the greatest sale of all books. 
It required thirteen years of imprison- 
ment to spur Sir Walter Raleigh to write 
his “History of the World.” 

In the confinement of the Castle of Wart- 
burg Luther translated the Bible into the 
vernacular of Germany. For twenty years 
Dante labored under sentence of death, 
exiled from native land. The gem of “Don 
Quixote” was written in a Madrid jail by 
Cervantes. And during the last of his 
writing poverty forced him to write on 
seraps of leather, rather than on paper. 

Beethoven was almost totally deaf and 


burdened with sorrow when he composed 


his greatest music. Schiller composed his 
best books while suffering intensely. 
Byron was stung into determination by 
scathing criticism of his first book, “Hours 
of Idleness,” so that in a few years he 
stood with the best writers of any age. 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” was written on twisted 
papers used to cork Bunyan’s milk bot- 
tles. Gifford, the great mathematician, 
wrote his first book on small scraps of 
leather while working as a cobbler’s ap- 
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prentice. Rittenhouse, the astronomer, 
calculated eclipses on a plow handle. Sir 
Walter Scott in old age, amid the pressing 
indebtedness of over half a million dol- 
lars, wrote some of his greatest works and 
paid off the debt. 

Prescott, at times being able to use his 
eyes for only five minutes a day, by means 
of the eyes of others became one of the 
greatest historians of all ages. Emerson 
said, “Galileo with an opera glass discov- 
ered more splendid series of celestial phe- 
nomena than anyone since with the great 
telescopes. Columbus found the new world 
with an undecked boat.” Handel’s im- 
mortal work was composed when warned 
by palsy of approaching death. Mozart 
wrote his great operas when struggling 
with debt and with a disease that was 
incurable. 

Hardships are the chisel and mallet with 
-which to shape a rough life into one of 
beauty and grandeur of accomplishment. 
He that wrestles with our life affords us 
strength and strengthens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our greatest helper. In the 
difficulty of trial is found the diadem of 
strength. In the dump heap of difficulties 
of failure, after trial and trial again 
spurred on by determination, is found the 
golden crown of success. The fiery arrows 
of trial afford power to overcome. The 
royal road to triumph is beset with ob- 
stacles to be conquered. 

Out of the difficulty of poverty the great- 
est generals have been fashioned. Napoleon, 
a poor lad in the academy, laughed at by 
the wealthier lads, was stirred to more 
intense study and soon was recognized as 
the superior of his class. Wellington was 
thought to be a dullard; Walter Scott stood 
at the foot of his class; Webster was slow 
in learning and slow in mastering the art 
of public address; Newton never led any 
of his classes; Adam Clark, the great com- 
mentator, was the school dunce—but out 
of these handicaps through determination 
they became the crown leaders of thought 
through the centuries. Napoleon expresses 
the sentiments of such men when he said, 
“Impossible is the word of fools.” 

Young people, your greatest assets are 
your difficulties. Your greatest hinderance 
is your genuineness and brilliance. For, 
since the turtle and the rabbit raced, the 
plodder always wins. If you would rise 
to the sunny heights of greatness, climb 
over conquered difficulties. Ride out of 
\ every storm by facing it. Meet every 
handicap in the spirit of the victor. The 
sun shines somewhere on success for the 
man who will not be denied. 

Into your smallest tasks put your soul. 
Let nothing escape unfinished; let no 
problem go unsolved. Do to a finish what 
you do at all. If you would be crowned, 
from your own tasks fashion your diadem. 
If you would wear the garland of victory, 
form it from your daily duties. Win by 
facing your enemy at the hardest point. 
Climb by being courageous in face of all 
defeat. To your shortened sword, do as 
the Spartan father told his son, add a 
step to it. God as well as man will weave 
a victor’s crown for you. The ages will 
not forget your name; and eternity will 
measure your.glory! For out of your dif- 
-ficulties you dig diadems. 

—Young People. 


THE LUTHERAN 


PLAYMATES 
By L. Mitchell Thornton 


I may be forty and you may be four, 
But it matters not at all, 

If both of us like to sit on the floor, 
And play at rolling a ball; 

Rolling a ball along a crack, 

A soft little ball, across and back. 


You may be little and I may be big, 
But never a bit care we, 
If we both in the garden like to dig 
And to climb in the apple tree; 
When the sun comes up, when the day is 
through, 
Just doing the things we want to do. 


I may be forty and you may be four, 
But we'll never think of that, 
While we’re scanning a book of picture 
lore 
Or having a little chat. 
Since it’s fun for you to be grown like me, 
And young as you are I like to be. 
—Unknown. 


LITTLE MIRRORS 


“RaTTLESNAKE!” shouted Peggy, trying to 
stand on her head and wave her tiny feet 
in the air. 

“Attle’nake!” echoed “Brother” in- 
stantly. Immediately afterward he screamed 
wildly as he landed in a twisted lump on 
the floor. For all of his amazing chubbiness 
“Brother’s” muscles are still the muscles 
of a baby and far from equal to the many 
demands he makes upon them. 

“Jump up!” I cried, tugging at his little 
fat hands. 

“Up!” he echoed. A smile checked the 
tears and blue eyes twinkled merrily. “Up 
‘Cash!’ Do it aden!” 

“Rattlesnakes,” I explained gravely to 
Peggy, “are seldom known to stand on 
their heads. Suppose you try another 
game now.” 

“All right!” The “rattlesnake” wiggled 
to its feet. “If you give me a paper and 
pencil,” suggested Peggy, “I could write 
like you do.” 

Underneath my stack of manuscript I 
found a big sheet of paper and a pencil, 
So Peggy sat down to write a four-year- 
old version of “What Catherine’s writing” 
and I turned to my work. 

“Pence!” demanded “Brother.” ‘‘Pence!” 
“Me, too, ‘Cash!’” 

So “Cash” hunted another pencil, mak- 
ing sure that the point was too short to 
cause any accident. Then the two mem- 
bers of the “Young People’s Department” 
whose combined ages total less than six, 
worked earnestly—for at least ten min- 
utes. 

During the days which I have spent with 
Peggy and “Brother” I have been amused 
more than once by their constant imitation 
of the older members of the family. With 
unerring exactness they copy the actions 
of the “grown-ups.” As nearly as possible 
they repeat the expressions which we use. 
In the much-too-early morning I hear 
Peggy trying to sing my favorite songs 
and “Brother’s” clear, little voice humming 
an accompaniment. I am face to.face with 
the realization that Peggy and Brother will 
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be—at least for a large part of their lives— 
an exact reflection of others—of me. 

Nor are Peggy and “Brother” unusual. 
All over the world, on this day when the 
raindrops come so quickly and the post- 
man comes so slowly, there are little chil- 
dren growing in the likeness of the older 
folk around them—little mirrors reflecting 
life as they see it. 

If they do not reflect Christian lives, 
whose fault will it be?—The Way. 


“MAD” 


WE GET so used to Dad being around that 
as the years roll by, we get a little older 
and think we know it all, and Dad seems 
to be just a friend. If only a few more 
young fellows would take their Dad’s ad- 
vice we would have to send to other coun- 
tries for material to fill our jails. Dad gave 
all that he had to bring me up in the right 
way. There are times when I have failed 
him, but it is not too late to mend. 

To all boys (especially from fifteen to 
twenty years old), this is my advice: 
Co-operate with your Dad; have him for 
a pal, and when you are in trouble your 
Dad will be on deck to help you along. 
Don’t regard him as just a friend but get 
him into your heart. As long as he lives 
you will always have a good true Pal. 

—Selected. 


DON’T GET DISCOURAGED 


DISCOURAGEMENT means defeat. The very 
mental attitude that puts a man above 
these things raises him to the plane of in- 
evitable success. Don’t get discouraged. 
If things don’t come your way today make 
them do so tomorrow; and they will if you 
go about it right. Refrain from wasting 
your vital forces by worrying over what 
has gone amiss. In other words, “don’t 
cry over spilt milk.” A cheerful and hope- 
ful mind is worth more than great riches; 
therefore, cheer up, as there is always a 
silver lining to the dark cloud. You will 
gain nothing by being pessimistic. A re- 
fusal to look on the dark side of things 
frequently accomplishes as much as genius. 
Remember that “can’t” is a bad enemy; 
therefore, stick to “I will.”—The Bond. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Ham Croquettes 


“CHOP THE BOILED HAM fine, and season 
with pepper or mustard. With a little flour 
in hand, roll into small balls, and dip in 
beaten egg; roll in crumbs of bread or 
cracker, and fry to a light brown in hot 
lard.” 


SMILES 


“A LITTLE GIRL was crossing the Atlantic 
with her mother. It was her first ocean 
trip. The sea was as smooth as the pro- 
verbial millpond for the first three days; 
then the ship began rolling and pitching 
heavily. The child could not. understand 
what had. happened. ‘Mamma,’ she said, 
‘what’s the matter, are we on a detour?’” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


SERVING CHRIST 


The Living Christ is Served by Telling the World of Him 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 16:1 -8, 14-16, 19, 20. The Sunday School Lesson for June 26 


“THE BEGINNING of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God,” is the title of the 
Gospel by Mark from which nearly all the 
lessons have been taken for the past six 
months. This gospel concludes with the 
assuring statement: “The Lord working 
with them, and confirming the word by the 
signs that followed.” Between these two 
great declarations is found the stirring 
record of Jesus as related by Mark. 

It is well to bring the study of Mark to 
a close by thinking of the resurrection, of 
the appearances of Jesus thereafter, of His 
great commission to the apostles, of His 
ascension into heaven, and of the start the 
apostles made in preaching the Gospel to 
every creature. 

We speak of Mark’s gospel as the Gospel 
of Service. That service is inspired, stim- 
ulated, and accepted by Christ; it reaches 
its high point in evangelizing, or telling 
the world about Christ. Jesus made the 
Gospel possible; we make it available to 
the world. Jesus put the power of God 
unto salvation into the Gospel; we offer 
the power to an impotent world. This is 
our service to and for Him; we render it 
by what we do to extend His kingdom. 
We are under His command to serve. 


Planned Service 

Crucified, dead, and buried in a place 
known by the three women who were bent 
on honoring the body of Jesus—this is the 
background of the planned service they 
would render Him. They bought and pre- 
pared precious spices for this purpose. 
They planned it all carefully. They went 
to the tomb in the morning before it was 
light enough to see clearly. They worried 
about the stone that closed the tomb. Be- 
fore they reached the tomb they saw the 
stone was rolled away. They did not 
change their plans or get excited. They 
carried their spices into the tomb, but were 
told by the young man there that Jesus 
was risen, was not there, and in proof 
showed them where the body had been 
laid. What they had planned they could 
not do; their spices could not be used. But 
they were sent from the tomb with an- 
other service planned for them. They were 
to be the first messengers to announce the 
resurrection. 

All true service for Christ must be 
planned; either we plan it, or it is planned 
for us. What is to be done in serving 
Christ? This is the Christian’s concern; 
he wants to know what he can do for 
Christ. He does not care much for spas- 
modic service; he prefers a definite, well- 
planned service. He believes in having a 
purpose and a plan to attain it. He not 
only thinks out a plan but he also seeks 
divine help in planning wisely and well 
what his service for Christ shall be. 


Commanded Service 


It is indeed marvelous that when it came 
to the end and Jesus was ready to put His 


apostles under command to serve Him 
that He made the service apparently so 
limited. He concentrated on one thing; if 
they did that He would be satisfied. He 
might have suggested a score of things for 
them to do, but He had but one service 
to lay on them. The carrying out of His 
world mission was to be done by going 
everywhere and preaching the Gospel to 
everybody. This was the service He com- 
manded them to do. In view of the great 
world, even as small as the known world 
was then, His command appeared hardly 
adequate. Was there not something else they 
could do to turn the world upside down, 
other than going around preaching? 

We call it “the great commission.” The 
church believes this is the measure of its 
work. When this commission has been 
completed, the world will know God and 
Jesus Christ Whom He sent. But the 
church is so busy with a number of things 
that the one thing, the one command Jesus 
gave His church, seems to share rather 
meagerly in the planned service for Christ. 
Much else the church does is not out of 
harmony with the Gospel or the preaching 
of it; these ought to be done but the other, 
the work of the great commission, also. 


Fulfilled Service 


We cannot know how alone the apostles 
felt when Jesus ascended. We are amazed 
at their immediate zeal to obey His com- 
mand about preaching the Gospel. They 
were determined to fulfill their share of 
the service He asked of them. That serv- 
ice they conceived to be the telling of 
Jesus to all the world. Their program of 
service began and continued and ended in 
making Christ known to others. They 
went about it orderly, starting where they 
were and working out into ever-widening 
circles. They did not despair because they 
were so few and the world was so exten- 


THINK OF THESE 


TuE Gospet is for all the world’s people; 
it knows no favorite few. 


The world waits for us who have the 
Gospel in our hearts and lives to bring to 
it the power of God unto salvation. 


Christians must work together if the 
world is to be evangelized. 


The life and work of Jesus are back of 
His great commission, giving it authority 
and making it binding on us. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


June 20-26 


M. Deliverance from Death. Psalm 16: 5-11. 

T. The Empty Tomb. Mark 16: 1-8. 

W. The Visible Christ. Mark 16: 9-16. 

Th. The Ascending Lord. Mark 16: 17-20. 

F. Resurrection and Life. John 11: 17-27. 

Sat. “Alive Forevermore.” Revelation 1: 9-18. 

S. Jesus’ Prophecy Concerning Himself. 
Matthew 16: 21-28. 
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sive. But they were not left to drift alone 
unguided or without encouragement. The 
Lord worked with them, not visibly as He 
had done through their years of prepara- 
tion, but spiritually, in keeping with His 
promise, “Lo, I am with you alway.” All 
they had to do was to tell the world about 
Christ, but in doing that they found them- 
selves involved in all sorts of work, in 
what we call church work. But the 
apostles never submerged their preaching 
the Gospel under the other work. They 
knew their service for Christ could only 
be fulfilled when they had gone every 
place they could and preached the Gospel 
to as many as they could reach. They were 
not serving a dead Christ. They had seen 
their living Lord, and were convinced 
that the living Christ is served by telling 
the world about Him. 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


It was a self-satisfied congregation with 
little missionary spirit. The young pas- 
tor had been asked by a group of people 
in a town about twenty miles distant to 
conduct services for them on Sunday 
afternoons. He canvassed the field, found 
many families of unchurched Lutherans, 
and organized a congregation of sixty- 
six charter members. They erected a 
church building, bought a parsonage, and 
called a pastor within nine months from 
the time of organization. But the other 
congregation resented the missionary ac- 
tivity of their pastor, who had not neg- 
lected them while the new work was 
being organized. These non-missionary 
leaders made the pastor’s work so unpleas- 
ant that he left the parish, over the pro- 
test of the majority of the congregation, 
and moved to a new field where he de- 
veloped a congregation with missionary 
vision and enterprise. 


A SUDDEN WARNING 


A LIMITED TRAIN was running on schédule 
with clear signals ahead. All thought of 
danger was put aside, and the engineer 
was confident that everything was all 
right. Suddenly a boy ran on the track, 
waving something frantically, as though 
to stop the train. Whether it was a de- 
ception, a boy’s trick, or a signal of danger, © 
the engineer had to decide and act quickly. 
He heeded the unexpected warning and a 
disastrous wreck was prevented. 

A pain may, or may not, be a warning 
of physical danger. To take it seriously 
may be folly, or it may be a guide to health 
and more useful years. Unexpected warn- 
ings of all sorts come to us. They may 
come from what seems to be an insig- 
nificant source, or they may have the voice 
of authority. What shall we do about these — 
warnings? Is caution a mark of weak- 
ness? Do we run on disregarding warn- 
ings? Long ago Simon Peter received — 
warnings from Jesus, refused to heed 
them, denied His Lord, and brought on ~ 
himself shame and remorse. Every warn- — 
ing deserves sufficient attention to dis- — 
cern whether or not it should be heeded, 
and if there is any likelihood that by heed- 
ing it we would be better off, by no means 
should it be disregarded. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAvErR, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


MY COUNTRY 


Prov. 14:34. Righteousness exalteth a 
nation: but sin is a reproach to any people. 

Psalm 33:12. Blessed is the nation whose 
God is the Lord: and the people whom he 
hath chosen for his own inheritance. 


IN THE United States and Canada in con- 
nection with the observance of Independ- 
ence Day (July 4) and Dominion Day 
(July 1) these verses from the Old Testa- 
ment will be widely used as texts for ser- 
mons and to supply themes for patriotic 
discourses by citizens of Christian convic- 
tions. It is right and proper that the peo- 
ple of the United States and Canada 
should not only be familiar with these dec- 
larations that are found in Holy Scrip- 
ture but that they should apply them to 
their own forms of patriotism and to their 
claims upon the God of nations for the 
continuance of His favor. For good and 
sufficient reasons the providence of God 


seems to have been especially favorable to 


| United States. 


» of new laws every year. 


the peoples who developed the natural 
resources and the communities of citizens 
in the Dominion of Canada and in the 
With deep feeling each 
can say, “Blessed is the nation whose God 
is the Lord.” But in acknowledging bless- 
ings that have been received, it must not 
be forgotten that these are the measures 
of our responsibilities and that the mark- 
ing of great national holidays should con- 
sist in part of an examination of national 
shortcomings. 

The love of country is a Christian virtue, 
and the man without patriotism is an in- 
grate. But love of country should not dic- 
tate a slogan, “My country, right or 
wrong,” and let it go at that. The condi- 
tion must be attached, “If wrong, to make 
it right.” A nationalism that has a blind 
spot for its own faults and a microscopic 
eye for the faults of other nations is un- 
safe. We must not read our history with 
a defense complex whereby every war we 
have fought is defensive and every na- 
tional policy inspired by high motives and 
a divine destiny. We must beware of 
racial pride and racial prejudice. 


Law Observance 


It is said of the United States that within 
it are half a million thieves and robbers. 
To meet this invasion, an army of detec- 
tives and police officers is under arms. No 
one could figure correctly the annual cost 
of crime to the nation. We have abroad 
the unenviable reputation of being the 
most lawless among the civilized nations. 
Our legislative mills are turning out reams 
Bruce Barton 
won a seat in Congress on the platform of 
the prevention of law-making. “There 
ought to be a law,” is the slogan of prac- 
tically every reform movement. Perhaps 
there should be a law, but it is more 
necessary that there be more obedience to 
law than that there should be more laws. 

Why not dedicate national holidays to 
the personal consecration of every citizen 


to law observance? Such a dedication has 
very concrete and personal application. 
What about traffic laws? We do not need 
more traffic laws but an intelligent modi- 
fication of those that we have so that the 
average citizen can keep them. But as they 
stand, with all their inconsistencies, it 
would be better to keep them and so hold 
high the dignity of the law. If every mem- 
ber of every church in America would keep 
the traffic laws as they stand, the reduction 
in casualties would be marked. Law ob- 
servance will bring seeming injustice at 
times, but the Christian principle is that 
the individual must willingly sacrifice his 
rights for the good of others. 


Sharing 

In spite of depressions and recessions, 
the Western Continent has vast natural 
resources. The people live well. The cit- 
izen of very moderate income enjoys much 
that is reserved for the rich in other coun- 
tries. We of the newer land are generally 
ready to share with needy people the 
world over. It is an inspiration to see how 
the pictures of suffering Chinese or Span- 
ish children awaken the generosity of our 
people. 

Let us maintain this reputation for giv- 
ing to the needy of all races. There are 
deeper needs, however, than the needs of 
the body. There are soul needs that must 
be met. It is to our credit that the churches 
of the United States and Canada are the 
most benevolent supporters of foreign mis- 
sions in the world. How glorious to hear 
them called “The Good Samaritans among 
the nations.” 


Christian Education 


Democratic government depends on 
universal education. The dictators under- 
stand this, and one of the first steps taken 
in fastening their hold on a nation is to 
assume management of the schools. Pro- 
fessors, no matter how well known in 
their fields, are exiled unless they will 
teach the principles of dictatorship. A 
hearty welcome is given to many of these 
when they cross the Atlantic. If European 
graduate degrees formerly meant more 
than degrees from our own universities, 
that day is swiftly passing. This year’s 
national celebrations offer a fine oppor- 
tunity to reaffirm our belief in educa- 
tional freedom. 

Education is not enough! A nation can- 
not boast of its educational system too 
loudly when the increase in educated 
criminals has been “viewed with alarm” 
on many a platform these last few years. 
Students of crime note two trends among 
prisoners, the one—a much lower age 
average; the other—a growing number of 
college graduates. To be first in education 
may not be a great blessing on the world. 
We need most a new emphasis on Chris- 
tian education. For the first time in our 
history, these last few years have seen 
the average attendance at Sunday school 
on the decrease. Less than half the pop- 


ulation of the United States is identified 
with any church. The Anniversary Ap- 
peal of the Board of American Missions 
of the U. L. C. A. is a timely call for 
Christian education. Never in our history 
have we had so many good helps in meth- 
ods, in equipment and in materials as we 
have today. Our Church publishing houses 
and boards of Christian education are giv- 
ing a fine leadership in meeting this de- 
mand of our times. The critical point in 
the whole program is the congregation. 
Let us resolve that we will stir ourselves 
more earnestly in the community where 
we live that Christian education may keep 
pace with secular education. 


Applied Christianity 

The key to a Christian nation is a Chris- 
tian citizenry. It would make our nations 
no more Christian to include the name of 
Christ in their national constitutions. We 
will become Christian in proportion to the 
increasing number of citizens who will try 
to live the Christian life. Christianity is 
a religion of relationships. Primarily it is 
concerned with relationship with God. So 
many nominal Christians would like to 
stop right there. They ask the pulpit to 
keep silent on the social application of 
the Gospel. They do not want their con- 
sciences stirred by concrete illustrations 
of social ills. They do not concede that 
the same principles of honor and honesty 
are to be applied to a community, or a 
city, or a state, or a nation as they accept 
in their own personal relationships. Jesus 
taught that love to God was the starting 
place in religion. But He went on to add 
that a man should love his neighbor as 
himself. If our Christian people could 
adopt this national holiday as a day of 
reconsecration to the second commandment 
of Christ, what a promise to the world! 


Peace 

America First for World Peace! How 
devoutly we pray that history may always 
record our country as being an instrument 
for peace. We may differ as to the means 
for the realization of such an ideal. But 
every citizen, from pacifist to militarist, 
who sincerely works and prays for peace, 
will play some part in winning the world 
from ways of war. Our place in the pro- 
gram for peace is not marked by the par- 
ticular national policies that we promote 
so much as it is by our attitudes. Can we 
set aside false national pride? Can we 
follow Christian principles in international 
relationships? Can we practice tolerance, 
patience and forgiveness as a nation? Can 
we think peace, each of us, all of us, and 
thus place the land we love in the very 
forefront of the forces that are seeking to 
enthrone the Prince of Peace in a war- 
cursed world? 

*/” * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, July 3. The 
material presented is to be used as source 
material for the topic presentation. Next 
week’s topic—“Hitler and the Church.” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


LUTHERANS FORMULATE PLANS FOR 
WORLD ACTIVITY 


By Dr. Ralph H. Long, Executive Director, National Lutheran Council 


IN THE ancient and historic city of Upp- 
sala, Sweden, once the seat of pagan kings, 
now the see of the Church of Sweden, 
members of the Executive Committee of 
the Lutheran World Convention met in 
annual session May 21-25. Most of the 
committee members were housed in the 
Samariterhemmet, which is a deaconess 
home and hospital presided over by Dr. 
Centervall. Here, too, the meetings were 
held. The proverbial hospitality of the 
deaconesses was always in evidence so 
that one needed not feel as though he 
were far away from home. 

In the modest yet fitting chapel Landes- 
bischof Marahrens opened the convention 
with a divine service. Using as his text 
Christ’s well-known question to the dis- 
ciples, “Will ye also go away?” he im- 
pressed upon his listeners the seriousness 
of our times and admonished faithfulness 
at any cost. The committee then convened 
in the comfortable social room of the 
“Hemmet” for its business sessions. Arch- 
bishop Eidem was present to extend a cor- 
dial welcome in behalf of the Church of 
Sweden. From Germany there were pres- 
ent, Bishop Marahrens, Bishop Meiser, 
Prof. Sommerlath, and Dr. Lilje; from 
Denmark, Prof. Jorgensen; from Norway, 
Prof. Moe; from Sweden, Prost Pehrsson; 
from Finland, Bishop von Bonsdorf; from 
America, Dr. F. H. Knubel, Dr. S. O. Sig- 
mond who represented Dr. Boe, and the 
author of this account. Missions Director 
Ihmels of Leipzig arrived on Monday. 
Bishop Rodhe of Lund and Prof. Lars 
Wollmer were present in behalf of the 
Swedish National Committee and the 
Ukrainian Reformation movement. In this 
setting the Executive Committee took up 
its work, which so far as importance and 
far-reaching influence are concerned, can- 
not be truly evaluated at this close range. 
It was, in the judgment of the writer, a 
meeting of tremendous significance both 
because of the importance of the matters 
considered and the decisions reached. 

The applications of the Restored Lu- 
theran Church of Holland and the Lu- 
theran Church in Madagascar for recep- 
tion into the Lutheran World Convention 
were accepted. 

Dr. Knubel reported on the Utrecht 
meeting, May 9-13, which drew up a Con- 
stitution for the proposed World Council 
of Churches. This matter was thoroughly 
discussed in all its phases and a resolution 
adopted setting forth the judgment of the 
committee. 


Russia’s Necessity 


Archbishop Eidem, ably supported by 
Bishop Rodhe and Prof. Wollmer, pre- 
sented a stirring request in behalf of more 
adequate support of the Ukrainian move- 
ment. Two serious problems confront this 
youngest of Lutheran churches. One con- 
cerns the organization and the other the 
finances. Under the circumstances it was 
impossible to give counsel as to the best 


manner in which the Ukrainian Church. 


should be organized. This was left to the 
Swedish National Committee, which has 
been in close touch with the situation and 
is in a position to exercise the best judg- 
ment. For several years the chief support 
of the movement has come from Sweden 
and the Martin Luther Bund, but their 
combined contributions are not sufficient 
to insure the proper development of the 
field. Unless additional funds are made 
available the work will collapse. It was, 
therefore, resolved to make an earnest 
effort to augment the support so that the 
salaries of at least four additional pastors 
will be assured. 


Gossner Mission’s Troubles 


Director Ihmels reported on the general 
need of the Younger Churches in the for- 
eign fields, indicating the difficulties which 
all of them have. Particular attention was 
given to the Gossner Autonomous Church 
in India in which the Lutherans of Amer- 
ica have a particular interest. Additional 
assistance must be granted to this young 
church if it is to be preserved as a Lu- 
theran Church, for it has at present no 
other source of support except the meager 
contributions of its impoverished mem- 
bers. The Breklum Mission in India and 
the Berlin Mission in China are also in a 
distressing situation. The report also re- 
ferred to the coming conference of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council in India, 
in December, 1938. Dr. Wentz, who will 
represent the Lutherans of America at 
this conference was requested to visit the 
Gossner Church while in India. Immedi- 
ately following the convention of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council there will 
be a conference of the Lutheran delegates 
with representatives of the Younger 
Churches in India. This will take place 
under the direction of the Federation of 
Lutheran Churches in India. The Lu- 
theran World Convention interests will be 
represented at this conference by Director 
Thmels, Dr. Lilje, and Dr. Wentz. 

The question of relief for our brethren 
in Russia also came up for serious dis- 
cussion. It was reported that the support 
of one hundred families of Lutheran pas- 
tors and other martyrs requires at least 
$26,000 per annum and that the likelihood 
is that the need will become greater. 
Furthermore, it was learned that through 
trusted channels it is still possible to ad- 
minister relief and that it is absolutely 
necessary to do so regularly, for it is im- 
possible to renew the service after an in- 
terruption. Because of the increasing dif- 
ficulties it is necessary to make use of 
such agencies which by long experience 
have been able to overcome them. To ac- 
complish worthwhile results in this work 
of merciful relief it is necessary that the 
Lutherans of the world stand solidly 
together. 

In 1937 the question of a revised con- 
stitution and by-laws for the Lutheran 
World Convention was discussed by the 
Executive Committee with the result that 
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a committee was appointed to submit pro- 
posals in 1938. This was done, and con- 
siderable time was devoted to the dis- 
cussion concerning membership, repre- 
sentation, functions, size of executive 
committee, etc. No formal action was taken 
on any of these points, and it was de- 
cided to lay it on the table until next 
year. The proposed constitution and by- 
laws which are finally drafted in 1939 will 
then be submitted to the plenary conven- 
tion in 1940 for consideration and adop- 
tion. There was a consensus of opinion 
that the present name should not. be 
changed. 


American Meeting’s Program 


The program for the 1940 Convention in 
Philadelphia as submitted by the Amer- 
ican members was accepted with minor 
changes. It is planned to appoint three 
commissions to prepare a study of three 
topics under the general theme, “The Lu- 
theran Church Today.” These commissions 
will consist of nine men, six from each 
of the three groups with three others to 
collaborate. The German Commission will 
prepare the study on “Church, Word, and 
Sacrament”; the Northern (Scandinavian) 
Commission on “The Church and the Par- 
ticular Churches”; the American Commis- 
sion on “The Church and the World.” Each 
of the groups is to appoint its commission 
by July 1. The American Commission will 
be announced in the near future. 

Because of increasing age and impaired 
health Prost Dr. Pehrsson of Gothenburg, 
Sweden, resigned his place on the Com- 
mittee. He has been a member of the 
committee ever since the organization of 
the Lutheran World Convention in Eisen- 
ach in 1923. His genuine interest and 
whole-hearted participation in behalf of 
the best interests of World Lutheranism, 
coupled with unusual ability and influ- 
ence, made him a most valuable member of 
the committee. Reluctantly his resignation 
was accepted in order that he may enjoy 
a well-deserved rest in the evening of 
his life. Recently he also gave up his seat 
in the Swedish Riksdag. 

The budget of relief work for 1939, 
which was adopted, is somewhat larger 
than for the present year. This is due to 
the increased demands which are urgently 
necessary. 

Special notice was taken of the centen- 
nial of the United Lutheran Church in 
Australia; the president was authorized to 
extend cordial greetings on the occasion. 

Thus was brought to a close an impor- 
tant meeting with the prospect of meeting 
a year hence in Germany. Concerning a 
visit to beautiful Sigtuna and Old Uppsala 
and a dinner reception at the home of 
Archbishop and Mrs. Eidem, a more de- 


tailed account will be given in a later 


story. 
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U. L. C. A. COMMENCEMENTS 


SASKATOON SEMINARY 


May 18 to the close of Sunday, May 22, 
were historic days at Saskatoon Seminary, 
Saskatoon, Canada. Meetings of the Board 
of Directors of the seminary, the syn- 
odical Examining Committee, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the synod, and the Dis- 
trict Conference of Saskatchewan, all 
added to the impressiveness of the occa- 
sion. At a jubilee and graduation banquet 
given Friday evening Doctor Thomson, 
president of the University of Saskatch- 
ewan, delivered an address that was not 
only decidedly encouraging in a practical 
way but was also religiously very reassur- 
ing. Jubilee services were held in German 
on Sunday morning in Trinity Church, 
the Rev. Henry Hodel pastor. The sermons 
were preached by the Rev. G. A. Heimann, 
president of the Board of Directors, and 
Prof. J. Goos, D.D., the “Father” of the 
institution. At the graduation service con- 
ducted in the evening in the English lan- 
guage President N. Willison delivered the 
sermon from the text, Romans 8: 32. 
Diplomas of graduation were given to 
Frederick Knebel, Leonard Koss, and-Rein- 
hold Sedo. 

A very interesting feature of the grad- 
uation service was the conferring of the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa, 
on the Rev. Thomas Hartig, president of 
the Manitoba Synod, “for long and out- 
standing services to the Lutheran Church 
in Western Canada and to the seminary 
and college.” 

Many messages of congratulation had 
been received from leaders in the Church, 
including one from Dr. F. H. Knubel, the 
president of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. A special number of Der 
Synodalbote was published to commemo- 
rate the occasion. It was interesting to note 
the contents of the good will messages. 
Doctor Knubel wrote: “Let all who are 
directly concerned with its welfare (the 
seminary’s) appreciate anew that they are 
pioneeers, building for the future.” Pres- 
ident Hartig: “Our work would have gone 
under if it had not been for our seminary.” 
President Heimann: “The institution has 
fulfilled the purpose for which it was 
founded.” Doctor Wickey: “As the sem- 
inary in Canada goes, so will go the Lu- 
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theran Church.” Doctor Tappert: “The 
founding of the seminary was a life-saving 
act.” President Reble of the Canada Synod: 
“What would the Manitoba Synod be today 
without the men in the ministry that were 
prepared and sent out by its own seminary 
during the past twenty-five years?” Pres- 
ident Whitteker of the Nova Scotia Synod: 
“T believe, O Saskatoon, that you hold a 
vital place in the future Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Canada.” President 
Clausen of Waterloo College and Sem- 
inary: “This silver anniversary makes us 
more keenly conscious of the bonds that 
unite you and us. We are yoke-fellows 
in the faith, in tribulation, in objective. 
Nor do we forget the personal ties knit by 
graduates of our seminary who are serving 
with your graduates on the farflung field 
committed to your keeping. And then, to 
draw us still closer together, the first grad- 
uate of Waterloo Seminary became your 
president a year ago.” Editor Mehlen- 
bacher of The Canada Lutheran: “You are 
carving a monument more lasting than 
brass.” 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Four years of college life were climaxed 
on the morning of June 6, when members 
of the senior class at Susquehanna Uni- 
versity received their baccalaureate de- 
grees at the 80th anniversary commence- 
ment on the Selinsgrove campus. Dr. Wil- 
liam Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette 
College and president of the Pennsylvania 
College Presidents’ Association, delivered 
the commencement address and spoke to 
graduates on the subject, ‘Facing the 
World Today.” The degrees were con- 
ferred by Dr. G. Morris Smith, president. 

The Rev. Wilson P. Ard, an alumnus of 
the university and pastor of Messiah Lu- 
theran Church at Denver, Colo., preached 
the baccalaureate sermon in historic Trin- 
ity Church, Selinsgrove, June 5. The 
theme was, “The Gates Are Open.” 

Susquehanna University conferred three 
honorary degrees, the recipients being the 
Rev. Wilson P. Ard, Doctor of Divinity; 
Mr. J. Frank Faust, supervising principal 
at Chambersburg, Pa. an alumnus and 
president of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, Doctor of Pedagogy; 
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SASKATOON SEMINARY SILVER JUBILEE BANQUET GUESTS 
Front row, center five: Mrs. Thomson, Dr. Thomson, president of the university; Dr. Thomas 
Hartig, president Manitoba Synod; the Rev. G. A. Heimann, president Board of Directors 
of seminary; Dr. N. Willison, president of seminary 
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and Mrs. Katherine F. Morehead of Phila- 
delphia, recording secretary of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
theran Church, Doctor of Literature. 

Special student honors were also an- 
nounced. Summa Cum Laude honors are 
held by Robert Boyer, Selinsgrove, and 
Mary Catherine Jarrett, Sunbury; Magna 
Cum Laude honors, E. Morgan Edwards, 
Johnstown, and Jean Rheinhart; Cum 
Laude, Margaret Boyle, Sunbury, Mary 
Heim, Loysville, and James Higgins, Lo- 
cust Gap. Miss Caroline Grubb of Liver- 
pool was awarded the Sigma Alpha Iota 
National Fraternity music prize and Mary 
Catherine Jarrett, Sunbury, received the 
Omega Delta Sigma Sorority scholarship 
prize. The university’s trustees also inau- 
gurated Trustee Scholarhips for graduate 
work to Robert Boyer, Selinsgrove, and 
Margaret Boyle, Sunbury. These scholar- 
ships will be awarded to outstanding 
members of the senior class, annually, to 
encourage continuation of their work in 
graduate schools. Mr. Boyer will study 
physics at Syracuse University and Miss 
Boyle will do graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The Bachelor of 
Arts degree was conferred on thirty-two 
graduates; Bachelor of Science on ten; 
Bachelor of Music on six. 


A large percentage of the University’s 
2,700 active grads located in forty states 
and twelve foreign countries, made the 
annual trek to Selinsgrove for Alumni 
Day, June 3. Calvin V. Erdly, of Hanover, 
president of the Susquehanna Alumni 
Association, had arranged an attractive 
program with specal panel discussions; 
some twenty reunions, including the fif- 
tieth anniversary gathering of the class 
of ’88; alumni banquet with the Rev. 
Park W. Huntington, past national chap- 
lain of American Legion, as speaker; and 
the annual Alumni Day play. 

Completing ten years as president of 
Susquehanna University, Dr. G. Morris 
Smith, in his annual report, pointed out 
that during this time the university in- 
creased its physical assets by $200,000 and 
the endowment by $50,000. The physical 
plan has taken on vast improved condition. 

One of the fine accomplishments of the 
university during the past year was to 
establish a retirement system for faculty 
and administrative staff by associating 
with the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America. This association, 
highly endowed by Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, has in its membership such 
institutions as Princeton, Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Dartmouth and over 800 other 
leading institutions. The university also 
reported a balanced budget at the close of 
the past fiscal year, as it has done all 
through depression years. 

President Smith told his directors that 
the biggest need of Susquehanna Univer- 
sity is to enlarge the endowment until it 
reaches $1,000,000. He also pointed out 
that one of the university’s needed addi- 
tions to its physical plant is a new class- 
room building, addition to University 
Library and new building to house the 
Conservatory of Music. 

Susquehanna University offers a six 
weeks’ summer:séssion on the campus at 
Selinsgrove, June 27 to August 5. 
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MIDLAND COLLEGE 


Wir procrAMs featuring the Golden 
Jubilee pageant and the presentation of 
degrees, diplomas and certificates to 119 
persons, Midland College brought its cele- 
bration of “Fifty Years of Christian 
Achievement” to a close May 31-June 1. 

The largest dramatic spectacle ever pre- 
sented in Fremont, the pageant, drew 2,500 
persons to the city auditorium and was 
declared to be the outstanding event of 
the year-long celebration. Three hundred 
persons were in the cast. 

Alumni from nine states and represent- 
ing thirty-three of the forty-eight gradu- 
ating classes were present for the Alumni 
Day program, May 31. Featured events 
were the showing of three reels of Mid- 
land movies, the unveiling of chapel por- 
traits, including one of Dr. Jacob A. Clutz, 
first president of the college, and a beau- 
tiful reproduction of “Christ Among the 
Lawyers,” tea, business meeting of gradu- 
ates, the annual Alumni dinner and the 
pageant. Dr. Frederick J. Weertz, Des 
Moines, and Mrs. Bess Gearhart Morrison 
of Lincoln, were speakers at the dinner. 

Awards given on Commencement Day 
included earned degrees to 41 college 
seniors, and three seminary seniors; hon- 
orary degrees to ten outstanding men and 
two women; certificates to 70 students of 
the School of Education, including 34 of 
the college seniors; and diplomas to 27 
School of Business students. 

The Rev. Paul J. Hoh, professor of 
practical theology at the Seminary at 
Philadelphia, Pa., delivered the commence- 
ment address, one of the most inspira- 
tional ever heard on the Midland campus. 

Honorary degrees awarded were: Doc- 
tor of Literature, Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, 
New York City, president of the United 
Lutheran Church, in absentia; Mrs. C. E. 
Gardner, Indianapolis, Ind., president of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church, and Mrs. Bess 
Gearhart Morrison, internationally known 
dramatic reader, lecturer and traveler; 
Doctor of Music, Rob Roy Peery, publica- 
tion manager of the world’s largest music 
publication house, the Theodore Presser 
Company, Philadelphia; Doctor of Laws, 
Governor Roy Cochran, Nebraska; Dr. 
Walter H. Traub, pastor of 
Kountze Memorial Lutheran 
Church, Omaha; Dr. Luther M. = 
Kuhns, Omaha, historian and eas y 
necrologist of the Nebraska Synod, * 
and one of Midland’s founders, 
and Charles E. Abbott, Fremont 
attorney, one of the leaders who 
brought Midland to Fremont in 
1919. 

Doctor of Divinity, the Rev. 
John C. Hershey, Fremont, pres- 
ident of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Nebraska; the Rev. 
F. W. Nolte, Westboro, Mo., pres- 
ident of the Midwest Synod; the 
Rev. John Edward Hoick, pastor 
of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and the Rev. 
Alfred O. Frank, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, York, Pa. 

Drs. Hershey, Frank and Peery 
are Midland graduates. 

Edwin Prauner, Madison, Nebr., 
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a Lutheran boy, led this year’s graduating 
class with a four-year scholastic average 
of 3.84, only .16 under perfect. He was also 
a leader as president of the Y. M. C. A. 
and an athlete. 

The Golden Jubilee celebration opened 
May 2, 1937, in observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the meeting of Lutherans 
at which the founding’ of Midland was 
authorized. Dr. Frederick H. Knubel de- 
livered the address at the opening event. 

Founders’ Day, September 15, was the 
next event. Other featured events were: 
Parents’ Day, October 8; Homecoming, 
October 29-31; Golden Jubilee Thanks- 
giving Service, November 23; Charter Day, 
March 5-6; the Pastors’ and Students’ Con- 
ference, April 26-27. 

During the year of celebration, Midland 
alumni from coast to coast and represent- 
ing all except the classes of 1892, 1899, 
1906 and 1908, visited the campus. The re- 
turn of Mrs. F. W. Harrison (C. Mae 
Spielman), Los Angeles, only living mem- 


ber of the class of 1891, first graduated by . 


the college, was one of the features of 
the Alumni Day program. She unveile 
the picture of Dr. Clutz. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 

Four MEMBERS of the class of 1888 at 
Carthage College, Carthage, Ill., stole the 
show from the youthful co-eds performing 
before the Commencement Queen in the 
annual “Passing of the Flame” ceremony 
which was a part of the four-day sixty- 
fourth commencement program of the 
school. 

Celebrating their Golden Jubilee, the 
four nineteenth century “youngsters,” 
brought along with them the man who was 
their president at Carthage from 1883 to 
1888. 

Dr. E. F. Bartholomew, Rock Island, IL, 
aged ninety-two, led his boys in three days 
of reunion. They had not been together 
since they started out on separate trails 
fifty years ago. 

Those who celebrated their golden an- 
niversary are: Dr. Frederick W. Hawley, 
president emeritus of Park College, Park- 
ville, Mo.; Dr. H. M. Bannen, for forty- 
two years pastor of Grace Lutheran 
Church, Rockford, Ill.; Dr. J. A. Miller, 


CLASS OF 1888, CARTHAGE COLLEGE, WITH THEIR 

F. BARTHOLOMEW (1883-88) 

Left to right: Dr. Hugh M. Bannen, Rockford, Ill.; Dr. J. Albert 

Miller, Elvaston, Ill.; Dr. Bartholomew, Rock Island, Ill.; Dr. 
A. F. Ernst, Omaha, Nebr.; Dr. Frederick W. Hawley, 


Parkville, Mo. 
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Elvaston, Ill., for thirty-five years a mis- 
sionary to China; Dr. A. F. Ernst, profes- 
sor in the Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary at Omaha, Nebr. 

Dr. Armin Weng, Elgin, Ill., president 
of the Illinois Synod, spoke at the com- 
mencement exercises, June 6. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
granted to the following: the Rev. Leland 
H. Lesher, pastor of Grace Church, Musca- 
tine, Iowa, who preached at the annual 
“Old Trinity” worship service, June 5, and 
who is president of the Iowa Synod, U. L. 
C. A.; the Rev. Roger C. Kaufman, pastor 
of Grace Church, Woodstock, Ill.; the Rev. 
Carl C. Roth, pastor of Grace Church, 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Dr. Karl J. Grimm, professor of Ger- 
manic Languages at Gettysburg Seminary, 
received the Doctor of Laws degree. 

Fifty-five liberal arts college students 
received their degrees at the hands of Dr. 
Rudolph Schulz, president of Carthage. 

Department of Music degrees were 
granted at the senior recital, June 3, at 
the recommendation of Prof. Elmer Hanke, 
head of the department. 

A concert by the college band closed the 
year’s daily radio programs, June 3, over 
Station WCAZ on the campus. 

The first term of Summer School opened 
June 8. : 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


EIGHT SENIORS were graduated at com- 
mencement exercises of Hamma Divinity 
School in the Fourth Lutheran Church, 
Springfield, Ohio, May 29, when W. H. 
Traub, D.D., pastor of Kountze Memorial 
Church, Omaha, Nebr., was the speaker. 

Unveiling of a tablet to the memory of 
the Christian and scholarly Dr. Leander S. 
Keyser came at a service earlier in the 
evening in the chapel of Hamma Divinity 
School. Dr. Keyser served as teacher from 
1911 to 1932, and then was professor emer- 
itus of systematic theology until his death 
in 1937. 

Seniors receiving the degree of bachelor 
of divinity included Harold R. Albert of 
Ellerton, Ohio, pastor-elect of St. Paul’s 
Church, Springfield; James L. Keyser of 
Richmond, Ind., pastor-elect of Christ 
Church, Euclid, Ohio; William L. Pifer of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., pastor-elect of Grace 
Church, Steubenville, Ohio; Carl 
R. Plack of Lemoyne, Pa., pas- 
tor-elect of St. Paul’s Church, 
Huntington, W. Va.; Frank Stev- 
enson of Woodburn, Ind., pastor- 
elect of the Lutheran Parish, 
Spencerville, Ind.; John W. Wahl 
of Toledo. Two men received 
certificates of graduation: John 
Himes of Lancaster, Ohio, and 
Charles A. Hackenberg of Belle- 
fontaine. 

Dean L. H. Larimer presented 
the class for the degrees and cer- 
tificates. President Rees Edgar 
Tulloss, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., con- 
ferred the degrees. Others par- 
ticipating included E. Arne Hov- 
desven, organist, and Prof. John 
Thomas Williams, choir director, 
both of the Wittenberg School of 
Music; Dr. T. A. Kantonen, Dr. 
E. E. Flack, Dr. B. H. Pershing. 

—Wittenberg News Bureau. 
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HARTWICK SEMINARY 


THE one hundred forty-first commence- 
ment of Hartwick Theological Seminary 
was held in St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
83 Christopher St.,. New York, May 9. 
Gideon Carl Olson, D.D., offered prayer. 
The Rev. William F. Sunday, Ph.D., de- 
livered the sermon. Ellis B. Burgess, D.D., 
president of the United Synod of New 
York, J. George F. Blaesi, D.D., and Joseph 
M. Lotsch, president and vice-president, 
respectively, of the Board of Trustees, and 
student Dayton Van Deusen, delivered 
brief addresses. 

The senior class consisted of Thomas A. 
Berg, Northampton, Pa.; Clayton G. and 
Dayton G. Van Deusen, Poestenkill, N. Y.; 
David C. Gaise, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Erwin 
W. Gietz, Castleton-on-Hudson, N. Y.,; 
Martin R. Lehfeldt, Brooklyn; J. Edward 
Vesper, Brooklyn; and Theodore A. 
Schrader of Nova Scotia. Five of them 
have accepted calls. 

Dean Stephen M. Paulson, D.D., be- 
stowed the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
upon one senior, Martin R. Lehfeld, and 
four pastors; also, the degree of Th.M. 
upon four pastors. In the former group 
were the Rev. Clifford Butterer, Green- 
port, N. Y.; Thomas H. Van Pelt, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; John Henry Menges, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; and Carl Torvik, Portland, Maine. 
The latter group consisted of Pastors J. 
St. Clair Bousum, B.D., Springfield Gar- 
dens, N. Y.; Samuel Bert Brosius, B.D., 
Jersey City, N. J.; Elmer C. Dressel, B.D., 
Rosedale, N. Y.; and Albert Paul Schilke, 
B.D., Jamaica, N. Y. All degrees conferred 
were earned in residence. 

W. H. Bruce Carney. 


SWEDISH TERCENTENARY 


Illinois Intersynodical Lutheran Pastors’ 
Association Celebrates Anniversary 


THE SECOND annual Lutheran Rally spon- 
sored by the Eastern Illinois Intersynodical 
Lutheran Pastors’ Association was held 
Sunday afternoon, May 15, at University 
Place Christian Church, Champaign, IIL. 
near the heart of Illinois University campus. 

In keeping with the observances of the 
tercentenary of Lutheranism in America 
throughout the nation, this Lutheran mass 
meeting emphasizes the faith of the fathers. 
Dr. A. D. Mattson of Augustana Theo- 
logical Seminary, Rock Island, Ill., brought 
a forceful message on “Three Hundred 
Years in America, Then and Now,” em- 
phasizing the need of letting everyday life 
and activities revolve around our Chris- 
tian faith in a living Christ, as did the 
early pioneers. . 

Mr. Larson F. Deming, instructor in the 
School of Music at the University of 
Illinois, presented a half hour organ re- 
cital prior to the service. Special music 
was furnished by the augmented choir of 
the First Lutheran Church, Paxton, IIL, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Oscar Purn. 
Violin selections were furnished by Sol 
Cohen, accompanied by his brother Julius 
Cohen of Champaign, II. 

Dr. Dwight P. Bair of Champaign, the 
_ Rev. August Aden of Rankin, the Rev. 
J. M. Wick of Elliott, and the Rev. Elmer 
Nelson of Rantoul, Ill., constituted the 
Rally Committee. Avucust ADEN. 
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CHICAGO MEN HOLD MASS 
MEETING 


SponsorED by the Brotherhoods of the 
Chicago Conference, more than 700 men 
from fifty churches in the metropolitan 
area attended the mass meeting for Lu- 
theran men on Tuesday evening, May 24, 
at Wicker Park Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
Charles L. Venable pastor. 

Of the fifty churches, one belonged to 
the Slovak Zion Synod, three to the Wart- 
burg Synod, and forty-six to the Llinois 
Synod. More than fifty ministers were 
present. The attendance, as one layman 
put it, “was a good example of S. R, O.— 
Standing Room Only.” The newspaper 
article in a leading Chicago daily was not 
the only factor in the situation. Much pub- 
licity had been given the meeting by many 
of the men themselves. 

“The Thunder of the Sea” was scheduled 
for the social hour before 8.00 P. M. Most 
of the men, however, arrived too late for 
any considerable part of it. But what they 
saw was enough to stimulate a desire to 
see it again in September in their local 
congregations. 

The regular program began with a de- 
votional service, conducted by the Rev. 
Kenneth A. Hurst, secretary of the Illinois 
Synod. Words of welcome were brought 
by Charles H. Strathman, president of the 
Chicago Brotherhood, and Orville A. Sar- 
deson of Wicker Park Church. E. H. An- 
dersen of North Austin, president of the 
Illinois Synodical Brotherhood, briefily re- 
ferred to the work of the state organiza- 
tion. Dr. Walter Spangler of Park Ridge, 
and Clinton W. Howe of Chicago, were also 
on the program. 

The three hymns were sung with spirit 
and much fervor. The North Austin Men’s 
Glee Club, directed by Charles E. Nitsche, 
and accompanied by Lucille M. Ranf, sang 
appropriate choral numbers. 

Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of the 
Illinois Synod, spoke on “Destiny.” Dr. O. 
Garfield Beckstrand of Rockford, a mem- 
ber of the Board of American Missions, 
delivered an address on “Lutheran Men 
and Our 1938 Objective.” 

More than one person exclaimed at the 
close of the meeting, “That was a wonder- 
ful program.” “It was the best meeting 
we ever had.” “It was worth all the hard 
work we put into it.” That the men were 
deeply stirred by what they had seen and 
heard, may be inferred from the spon- 
taneous remark of a certain brotherhood 
president: “You can depend on us. Tell 
us what you want done, and we'll get be- 
hind you and do it.” Two days later a 
pastor remarked, “We had ten men there. 
Every one of them liked the meeting very 
much. Nobody had the feeling that the 
program was being dragged out. There 
was plenty of variety and action; the sing- 
ing was good; the addresses were short and 
to the point; everybody seemed well 
pleased with the results of a meeting which 
had brought together the key men in many 
of our churches.” 

On the program committee were C. H. 
Strathman, W. W. Smith, C. W. Howe, 
E. H. List, M. H. Bock, J. G. Buhler, Ed- 
ward Gorss, Leonard Johnson, Fred 
Koepke, C. N. Moore, Alex Ramlose, and 
Henry Schaeffer chairman. 

Henry SCHAEFFER. 
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NEW INEXPENSIVE 
AND ATTRACTIVE 
BOOKLETS 


Suitable for Gift and Reward Purposes 
in the Vacation Church School 


A BIBLE MEMORY BOOK 


For Church School Boys and Girls 


A, Dible Memory Book - 


: ; a : 
Church School Boys ana (ourls 


No. 933L. An attractive booklet of selected 
passages, chosen because of their character- 
building value. Each selection is introduced 
in such a way as to make it meaningful and 
interesting to the young reader. Size, 544 x 
7 inches. 

Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 a dozen; $10.00 
a hundred. 


SIMPLE PRAYERS FOR 
LITTLE FOLKS 


No. 1423. These prayers are quite easy for 
small children to memorize. Suitable designs 
A As kth ie lithographed throughout the 
book. 


Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen; 
$8.00 a hundred. 


Simple Prager 
for 
Little Foths 


THE BLUE RIBBON MEMORY 
FOLDER 


No. G-934. A useful item to stimulate in- 
terest and effort in committing choice Scrip- 
ture verses to memory. Thirteen Scripture 
verses, carefully chosen for their helpful- 
ness as memory work for children, included. 
These verses are presented as an acrostic, 
their initial letters spelling the Scripture 
verse, TEACH ME THY WAY. The initial 
letters are printed on the folder and the 
verses are on stickers to be placed in the 
folder as each is memorized. 

Size, 342 x 534 inches. 

Price, 5 cents each; 50 cents a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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HOLY TRINITY 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


1080 MAIN STREET 
Near Heart of City 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The Rev. Henry J. Pflum, D.D., Pastor 


Sunday School 
Morning Worship occ 10.45 A. M. 


We invite all visitors to Niagara Frontier 
to worship with us. 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON 
CAN BE ACCOMMODATED AT 
THE MISSES RINKER 
1331 Irving Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PAINTINGS 
for the 
CHURCH 


JANE ANDERSON NEILL 
352 Berwyn Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


SEASHORE RENTALS 
G. H. HUPPERT AGENCY 
113 E. Wildwood Ave., Wildwood, New Jersey 


THE CHANCELLOR 
MRS. CHARLES E. RHODES 
811 Pelham Place, Ocean City, N. J. 
Rooms and Apt. one block from Ocean. 


ne CAMP 


AR-E-WA 


Fredericksburg, Pa. 


SAA 


For Christian girls, in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Trained leaders, 
good food, supervised program in- 
cluding riding, swimming and handi- 
craft. Moderate rates. Limited num- 
ber of adults accepted. 


MRS. AUGUST WAGNER, Director 
1227 W. 65th Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


A high-grade liberal arts college, ready to 
serve the educational needs of our Lutheran 
youth. 

Approved by all accrediting agencies, in- 
cluding the highest—the Association of 
American Universities. 

Strong foundation preparation for busi- 
ness, home _ economics, 


teacher-training, 
medicine, law, theology, dentistry, industrial 
chemistry, journalism, etc. 

Nineteen Departments, including nationally- 
known School of Music. 


Send today for catalog and view-book— 
free upon request. 
President, 


REES EDGAR TULLOSS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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CALIFORNIA WOMEN IN 
CONVENTION 


ON THE morning of May 10, the officers 
and delegates of the forty-sixth annual 
convention of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Synod of California, and the 
officers, pastors-and delegates of the forty- 
seventh annual convention of the Synod of 
California assembled in beautiful First 
English Lutheran Church, Sacramento, the, 
Rev. Clarence F. Crouser pastor, for The 
Service and Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The Rev. Clarence F. Crouser, secre- 
tary of the Synod of California, served as 
liturgist, and the Rev. James J. Raun, 
Ph.D., president of the Synod of California, 
was the preacher. 

The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society was formally 
opened at 1.30 P. M., of the same day, by 
the president, Mrs. Elsa King Frey of 
Hollywood. 


Stewardship Uppermost 


The convention theme, “Wholehearted 
Advance in Christian Stewardship,” em- 
phasizing the Special Objective of the pres- 
ent triennium, “Missionary Advance and 
Stewardship,” was kept constantly before 
us, in meditations, in devotions, in special 
vocal solos, in addresses, in department 
secretaries’ reports and instructions, and 
in delegates’ reports as well as their reso- 
lutions for the coming year. The Depart- 
ment Secretaries’ “Calendar” for 1938 chal- 
lenged all to wholehearted service by 
means of the following slogans: 
Education: Mrs. E. N. Spirer, “More En- 

lightenment Through Intensive Reading.” 

Life Membership: Mrs. C. J. Chelson, “Life 
Memberships Spread Salvation Message.” 

Mission Study: Mrs. C. F. Crouser, “Mis- 
sionary Education Spurs Christian Ad- 
vance.” 

Magazine: Mrs. S. E. Bateman, “Inspira- 
tion to Serve, Go Ye.” 

India Lace: Mrs. L. A. Harshman, “Be 
Aggressive, Buy India Lace.” 

Young Women: Miss Annabel Wright, 
“Young Women, Grasp Your Oppor- 
tunities.” 

Light Brigade: Mrs. W. H. Keighley, 
“Many Children Learning World Friend- 
ship.” 

Deaconess: Mrs. S. H. Yerian, “More In- 
terest in Deaconess Work.” 

Student: Mrs. J. Ernest Messer, “Church 
Home for Every Student.” 

Visitation: Mrs. D. J. Snyder, “To the 
Homes We Go.” 

Thank Offering: Mrs. W. B. Scheehl, 
“Daily Gift From Every Member.” 

Box Work: Mrs. D. E. Wright, “Sharing 
Our Love With Others.” 

Devotions for the several sessions were 
conducted by Mrs. H. W. Opperman, Sac- 
ramento, “The Wholehearted Steward”; 
Mrs. E. A. Trabert, Berkeley, “The Faith- 
ful Steward”; Mrs. F. L. Nichols, Sacra- 
mento, “The Unfaithful Steward”; Mrs. 
Clarence J. Chelson, Riverside, “The Min- 
istering Steward”; and Mrs. Edward N. 
Spirer, North Hollywood, “The Watchful 
Steward.” 

Mrs. Alfred J. Fenner, secretary of Light 
Brigades and promotional secretary, who 
had visited our Women’s and Young 
Women’s Societies and Light Brigades in 
southern and northern conferences since 
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April 24 bringing helpful and inspirational 
messages, was the convention guest of 
honor. Mrs. Fenner faithfully attended all 
sessions, and was ever ready to encourage, 
advise, and give of her rich experience. 
At the Wednesday evening session, under 
the auspices of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, Mrs. Fenner’s address, “The Mas- 
ter Is Come and Calleth for Thee,” proved 
inspirational, and was the outstanding 
feature of the meeting. Mrs. Fenner also 
addressed the Light Brigade of First 
Church on the occasion of the Light 
Brigade Rally, Tuesday afternoon, when 
she held their rapt interest in the stories 
she related to them. This Light Brigade, 
under the capable direction of Mrs. C. F. 
Crouser, gave a very pleasing presentation 
of Mrs. E. C. Cronk’s play, “Won’t You 
Walk Into My Parlor?” Mrs. Fenner called 
attention to the departure of Miss Mary 
Heltibridle for Japan from San Francisco, 
where after rest and recuperation she re- 
sumes her labor of love in our Lutheran 
kindergarten, the Katharine Scherer Cronk 
Kindergarten at Kumamoto. 


Dr. and Mrs. Morgan Present 


Dr. and Mrs. J. L. Morgan of Salisbury, 
N. C., favored the convention with their 
presence and cordial greetings. Dr. Mor- 
gan, president of the North Carolina Synod, 
was the official representative of the U. L. 
C. A., and Mrs. Morgan is a member of 
the General Executive Board. We wel- 
comed the visit and kindly words of Dr. 
and Mrs. Morgan with great pleasure, es- 
pecially since they are parents of our own 
Dr. Gladys E. Morgan, who is in charge 
of Kugler Hospital in Guntur, India. 

Mrs. J. E. Hoick, our California member 
of the General Executive Board, brought 
news from the February meeting of the 
Board, and said in closing, “We cannot 
sleep if we are to advance in Christian 
stewardship.” Echoes of the Triennial 
Convention at Buffalo were brought by 
Mrs. Elsa King Frey and Mrs. John Hjort. 
Dr. J. E. Hoick brought greetings from the 
Synod of California. 

A Symposium on Stewardship, “Stew- 
ardship of Time,” by Mrs. Ralph Blecker, 
“Stewardship of Talents,” by Mrs. L. D. 
Swanson, and “Stewardship of Life,” by 
Mrs. John Hjort, charged us that we must 
not only pray and pay missions, but we 
must live missions. 

Reports were given on the School of 
Missions at Mt. Hermon by Mrs. W. E. 
Crouser of San Jose, and on the School of 
Missions at Los Angeles by Mrs. H. D. 
Bauer. 


The Governor Speaks 


A festive occasion was the Brotherhood 
Banquet on Tuesday evening, attended by 
over two hundred, when we had the dis- 
tinct pleasure of listening to an address 
by Dr. F. W. Otterbein of Chicago, who 
brought us the inspiration of his dynamic | 
personality, energy, and sincerity in the 
Christ-ordained business of winning souls | 
for our Lord and King. Our friendly and | 
universally loved Governor, the Honorable | 
Frank F. Merriam, favored us with his 
presence also, and delivered a masterful 


address. California is fortunate and blest 4 


in having a Christian man for her Gov- 


ernor, one who is superintendent of his | — 
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Sunday school and a Bible class teacher 
in the Presbyterian Church of his home 
city, Long Beach. 

Appreciable increases in all branches of 
women’s work were reported: increase in 
membership, especially in our Young 
Women’s Societies, which is most gratify- 
ing, for in them rests the future of our 
work; increase in money gifts, notably in 
the Thank Offering and Life Membership 
Departments. We believe we are increas- 
ing and advancing no less in spirituality, 
and we will do so if we unceasingly pray 
that all people everywhere may speedily 
come to know and love and yield them- 
selves to Christ, and if we “present our 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable (spir- 
itual) service.” Rom. 12: 1. 

All officers were re-elected for the syn- 
odical year: President, Mrs. Elsa King 
Frey, Hollywood; vice-president, Mrs. 
W. E. Crouser, San Jose; secretary, Mrs. 
Caroline Enders Young, Los Angeles; 
treasurer, Mrs. John Hjort, Fresno; statis- 
tician, Mrs. Iva A. Baltzly, Long Beach; 
historian, Mrs. E. C. Bentz, Glendale; ad- 
visors, Mrs. J. E. Hoick, Los Angeles, and 
Mrs. E. A. Trabert, Berkeley. 

We are grateful to our good brethren 
and sisters in Sacramento for their gra- 
cious hospitality, and to the Rev. and Mrs. 
Clarence F. Crouser for their many acts of 
kindness and thoughtfulness for our con- 
venience and comfort. 

Mrs. CLarENcE J. CHELSON. 


“PRA Y—GIVE—TRUST” 


Nivety-Five delegates, officers and sec- 
retaries, together with many friends gath- 
ered May 7, in Christ Church, Lawrence 
Park, Pa., the Rev. H. F. Obenauf pastor, 
for the twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the Erie 
Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod. 

The theme was, “Pray without ceasing. 
Give, and it shall be given unto you. Trust 
in the Lord and do good.” The devotional 
services were ably conducted by the Rev. 
and Mrs. H. F. Obenauf. 

The report of the president, Mrs. R. A. 
Kline of Meadville, was most inspiring. 
The reports of the secretaries were pre- 
sented in mimeographed form. 

The treasurer, Miss L. Hanby of Frank- 
lin, reported that the conference special 
offering for the debt of the Erie Confer- 
ence cottage, Bethesda Home, amounted to 
$245; $80 was received for the synodical 
special offering; and a gift of $20 was given 
to the Italian Mission, Erie. 

Robert Scarpetti and Sister Elizabeth 
brought greetings and addressed the con- 
vention briefly concerning the work of the 
Italian Mission and Lutheran Home for 
the Aged. 

The inspirational addresses of the day 
were given by Miss Elizabeth Knepschield, 
synodical president, on “The Stewardship 
of Capacity,” and Dr. Arline Beal, who 
painted a vivid picture of the medical and 
evangelistic work as it is found in the 
Kugler Hospital, India. 

Mrs. E. Althof presented, “Album of 
Memories of Agnes Schade,” in a most ef- 
fective manner. 

Members of the Light Brigade of Christ 
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Church, under the direction of Mrs. V. S. 
Fackler, gave an interesting demonstra- 
tion. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. W. F. Delles of Erie; vice- 
president, Mr. E. Althof of Erie; secretary, 
Mrs. E. L. Wagner of Corry; treasurer, 
Miss L. Hanby of Franklin; statistical sec- 
retary, Mrs. H. Rorig of Erie. 

The annual banquet and rally of the 
Young Women’s Societies of the confer- 
ence followed the afternoon session. Devo- 
tions were conducted by Sister Charlotte, 
St. John’s, Erie. Ninety-eight books were 
reported for the Bethesda Book project 
sponsored by the Young Women’s societies. 
After a delicious dinner served by the 
ladies of Christ Church a musical pro- 
gram and an address by Dr. Beal followed. 
Pastor Obenauf pronounced the benedic- 
tion and thus ended a day full of inspira- 
tion and opportunities. 

TreNE G. DELLES. 


“PREPARE YE THE WAY” 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
New Jersey Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States met 
in convention May 10 at St. Andrew’s-by- 
the-Sea in Atlantic City and was presided 
over by the president, Mrs. John Mat- 
thiesen. Devotional services were held by 
the pastor, the Rev. Walter Krouse, and 
by the Rev. G. Luther Weibel. The theme 
of the convention was, “Prepare Ye the 
Way of the Lord.” Greetings were ex- 
tended by Mrs. Eugene Swayne and re- 
sponded to by Mrs. Donald Heft. Mrs. 
Bernard Repass brought greetings from 
the synodical Women’s Missionary Society. 

Mrs. Paul C. Weber gave an instructive 
address on “How to Conduct a Light 
Brigade.” Mrs. Sidney R. Kepner spoke 
on our Mountain Missions, and Mrs. Ralph 
Sell presented the work in China. 

While many of the churches in the con- 
ference are still mission congregations, in- 
teresting and encouraging reports were 
given on the work of the Conference So- 
ciety. Mrs. G. Luther Weibel, Mrs. Eugene 
Zipf, Mrs. Edward Leefeldt, and Mrs. 
Joseph Proudfoot were appointed dele- 
gates to the synodical convention. 

Mrs. G. LuTHerR WEIBEL. 


THE OPEN DOOR 


THE THIRD annual meeting of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Southern Con- 
ference of the Indiana Synod was held May 
19 in St. Paul’s Church, Lyonsville, Ind. 
Devotions were conducted by Mrs. Olive 
Wilson. Greetings were brought by Mrs. 
Clarence E. Gardner, president of the U. L. 
C. A. Women’s Missionary Society, and by 
Mrs. Allen K. Trout, president of the syn- 
odical society. 

The address in the morning on “The An- 
niversary Appeal” was delivered by Dr. 
H. E. Turney, president of the Indiana 
Synod, and in the afternoon on “The Cost 
of the Open Door” by Mrs. M. L. Dolbeer, 
missionary from India. Officers were in- 
stalled by Mrs. Trout at the afternoon 
session. Grace E. Day, See. 
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CARPETS 


for CHURCHES 


Get in touch with us for your 
carpet needs ... large or small. 


With our own mills we are able 
to submit dependable grades at 


lowest prices. Estimates gladly 
given ... no obligation. 


Harry C. Berlinger, Manager 


HARDWICK 


and 


MAGEE CO. 


1220 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 


CHURCH EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida. 


Fully accredited, of- 
fering A.B. and BS. 
degrees with majors in 
eight fields of concen- 
tration. faa 
Special training in } 
Liberal Arts, Music, 
Business. 
Preparation for 
Medicine, Law, The- 
ology, Engineering. 
Well-rounded and 
adequate program of 
student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Pied- 
mont section of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses. 
For Catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Wilson College offers to young women a 
liberal education of the highest quality. It 
has never sought to be a large college, but 
has unceasingly striven to maintain, to- 
gether with its high rank, those amenities 
which come from close association between 
faculty and student. 

Wilson College has a long standing tradi- 


tion of Christian living and Christian service. 
For information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 


or 


MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 

Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 101 ° 
1837 ie io tbe Lenght Me 1938 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 22np STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THIEL COLLEGE 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Accredited Co-Educational 


Lutheran 


Courses: Pre-medical, pre-legal, pre- 
dental, pre-theological, teaching, busi- 
ness administration, secretarial, gen- 
eral culture, science, and arts. 


New personnel service for guidance of 
students. 


Very moderate cost. 


For information address 


Earl S. Rudisill, Ph.D., D.D. 


President 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE FREDERICK, 
MARYLAND, EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
By Professor Abdel Ross Wentz, Ph.D., D.D. 
375 pages, cloth binding. 

Price, $3.00, postpaid. 

Write 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Frederick, Md. 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890 for GIRLS 
RESIDENT AND DAY PUPILS 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Accredited High School and Elementary Grades. 
Noted for thorough teaching and Christian 
Training. Personal interest in every pupil. 

REV. E. F. BACHMANN, D.D., Principal 
Call or Send for Catalog. 
LANKENAU SCHOOL 
2200-2400 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


An accredited co-educational Lutheran 
college offering the following standard 
courses: 

Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Business Administration 
Commercial Education 
Public School Music Course 
Four Years’ Soloist Course in Music 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Dental 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Theological 
AB., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees. 


G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D. 
President 


2500-2600 W. North Avenue 


The Baltimore Motherhouse 


Trains Young Women for the Deaconess Calling and Offers Courses 
for General Christian Workers 
Send for Literature and Particulars 


THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
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INDIANA CONFERENCES 


THE THIRD annual convention of the 
North Conference of the Indiana Synod’s 
Women’s Missionary Society was - held 
April 27 in Mt. Zion Church, La Grange, 
Ind. “Whatever—Whenever—Wherever—It 
Pleases Him” was the theme of the de- 
votions, in charge of Mrs. H. A. Kunkle 
and Mrs. C. W. Swihart. The missionary 
speaker was Miss Edith Eykamp from 
India. Other speakers were Mrs. A. K. 
Trout, synodical president, and Miss Hilda 
Weaver. One hundred fourteen attended. 
The 1939 meeting will be held in St. 
Luke’s, Fort Wayne. Officers elected were: 
President, Mrs. Hollis Dilley, St. Joe; vice- 
president, Mrs. John Smith, Auburn; sec- 
retary, Miss Loye M. Bayless, Uniondale; 
treasurer, Mrs. A. H. Keck, Gary. 


The Central Conference met in St. John’s 
Church, Kokomo, May 18. “Effective 
Prayer” was the subject of Mrs. Mary I. 
Waltz’s meditations. Personal examples of 
answered prayers were given by ladies 
from Portland. 

The speakers for the day were H. E. 
Turney, D.D., president of Indiana Synod; 
Mrs. A. K. Trout, president of Indiana Syn- 
odical Society; Mrs. M. L. Dolbeer, mis- 
sionary from India; and Mrs. Catherine 
Herzel. A playlet, “Planning the Year’s 
Work,” was given by the Logansport 
ladies. 

One hundred sixty enjoyed the fellow- 
ship luncheon. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. Charles Hawkins, 
Mulberry; vice-president, Mrs. W. Kauf- 
man, Anderson; secretary, Miss Mabel 
Stolz, New Corydon; treasurer, Mrs. 
Wilmer Overmeyer, Kokomo. 


The Southern Conference met May 19 
in St. Paul’s Church, Lyonsville. The 
theme was, “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches.” 

Dr. H. E. Turney, Mrs. A. K. Trout, and 
Mrs. M. L. Dolbeer brought the main ad- 
dresses of the day. Mrs. A. M. Feist spoke 
in the interest of India Lace. One hun- 
dred fifty responded to roll call. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
President, Mrs. W. E. Allen, Pershing; vice- 
president, Mrs. A. H. Miller, Napoleon; 
secretary, Miss Grace Day, Indianapolis; 
treasurer, Mrs. E. M. Liljeblad, Indian- 
apolis. Mrs. ARTHUR C. JONES. 


INTERESTING PAPERS 
READ 


The Alberta Conference of the Manitoba 
Synod met for its annual pastoral confer- 
ence in Holy Trinity Church, South Ed- 
monton, the Rev. H. Luetkehoelter pastor, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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May 4 and 5. All pastors in active service | 
were in attendance. 4 

After correspondents for the papers and |) 
the committees were appointed, papers | 
were read by Pastor F. Rehn on “Psyche, | 
Pneuma, and Soma”; by Pastor O. Winter 
on “The Ethics of the Sermon on the | 
Mount”; by Pastor J. Miller on “The Ox- | 
ford Group”; and by Pastor A. Wolfram | 
on “The Development of the Sacrificial | 
Idea in the Old Testament.” All of these | 
papers were, thoroughly discussed by the | 
pastors. i 

Pastor P. Hanneman translated and |. 
exegeted the fifth chapter of Hosea, and | 
Pastor E. Duesterhoeft led the pastors in 
the translation and exegesis of I Tim. 6. _ 

The conference sent a letter of greeting | 
and sympathy to President Hartig in his © 
present illness. His cheerful presence was 
sorely missed. | 

The itinerary of the student from India, | 
who is expected to be in Alberta this 


month, was arranged. Regret was ex- 
pressed that his time in our midst was to i 
be so limited. it 

A report was heard from the Committee 
on Promotion. The work already done was 
reported and further steps recommended, © 
namely, the afternoons of the mission fes- f 
tivals, always held in the summer: in ¢ 
Alberta, should be used to present the | 
whole program of the whole ch=~ch. The ) 
Anniversary Appeal is to be made on a i 
separate occasion, after preliminary prep- } 
aration. 4 

It was decided to hold the Alberta Dis- ( 
trict Conference July 1-3 and the Leader-| — 
ship Training School July 4-6. Conference! — 
expressed its desire that Dr. C. H. B. Lewis| — 
lead this school if possible, and has in-/ 
vited Dr. N. Willison to its District Con- 
ference and to its Leadership Training , 
School as instructor. 

Pastor C. Clausen Mohr gave a review 
of the church situation in Germany. | 

Report of the dedication of the “Church 
of the Good Shepherd” at Stony Plain} — 
was received, and the conference offered 
an alternative plan to the recommendation’ 
of the Manitoba Conference that steps be) — 
taken to have a full-time president of the’ — 
Manitoba Synod. 

The conference sermon was preached by) — 
Pastor R. Keisch, president of the confer-) — 
ence, the text being I Cor. 3:9, “We are) — 
laborers together with God.” All the pas— — 
tors partook of Holy Communion. 

On behalf of the conference, the pres] 
ident thanked the congregation for its) 
bountiful hospitality. 

FREDERICK W. LENz. 


<= 
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SUMMER ACTIVITIES 
DISCUSSED 


The Philadelphia Conference of th 
Synod of East Pennsylvania met May 2 a4 


George D. Clarke pastor. 
Conference opened with the Order fo 7 
Public Confession and the Service of Holy — 


with some related questions, such as: 
is the Sacrament? Who may take it? 
does it do? and, Why does one need it? 
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Conference business followed with the 
Rev. A. C. Kanzinger, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Ardmore, presiding. S. T. Nicholas, 
D.D., retired and now residing at Upper 
Darby, Pa., and the Rev. Daniel W. Nicely 
of Willow Grove were received as mem- 
bers of conference. 

William C. Ney, D.D., pastor of Temple 
Church, Brookline, Pa., presented the 
“Proposed Merger.” Some discussion fol- 
lowed and matters of special interest to 
the churches of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence were discussed. The subject of Train- 
ing School Camps was presented under the 
subject of “Summer Activities.” Pastor 
Cletus A. Senft of Holy Trinity, Narberth, 
spoke concerning the work of Camp 
Nawakwa. Various phases and problems 
’ of the vacation church school were pre- 
sented by the Rev. Paul S. Wagner, pastor 
of Christ Church, Upper Darby. 

The afternoon session opened with devo- 
tions by the Rev. Daniel W. Nicely, re- 
cently installed pastor of Holy Trinity, 
Willow Grove. 

H. F. Baughman, D.D., by request, pre- 
sented a paper on “Effective Preaching.” 
This paper was one of three delivered at 
Gettysburg Seminary in 1935 as part of 
the Zimmerman Lectures on “Effective 
Preaching.” 

The evening service was conducted by 
the pastor loci and the officers of confer- 
ence. The sermon, “Why We Love the 
Church,” was preached by the president 
of the East Pennsylvania Synod, E. Martin 
Grove, D.D., of Harrisburg. 

Conference rejoiced with the pastor and 
members of St. Paul’s on this their one 
hundredth anniversary, in the work accom- 
plished, and the witness of St. Paul’s to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ during the century 
just ended. 

Several pastors were absent from con- 
ference because of illness. 

M. L. Tozer, Sec. 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER 
CONFERENCE 


TuroucH Dr. Paul Scherer, who has been 
elected vice-president of the Northfield 
General Council, we learn that the pro- 
gram for its sessions, July 30-August 14, 
will be “one of the strongest programs 
ever assembled.” We quote from the com- 
munication received with reference to 
prominent speakers who will take part in 
the sessions. “Dr. John Whale of Cam- 
bridge, England; Dr, Edgar Dickie of St. 
Andrews, Scotland; Dr. James Reid of 
England and Dr. Robert Norwood; Dr. 
George Buttrick; Dr. V. Moldenhawer, ten 
addresses on Round Top; Dr. James Stew- 
art of England, Dr. Joseph Sizoo, Dr. 
Howard Chandler Robbins, and Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin.” Dr. Paul D. Moody is 
chairman. 


PLANNING FOR ANNUAL 
LUTHER ACADEMY 


Wartsurc SEMINARY at Dubuque, Iowa, 
will be host again this year to Lutheran 
pastors and theologians for the annual Lu- 
ther Academy. The date set for the gath- 
ering is July 18 to 28. 

The purpose of this ten-day assembly of 
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churchmen is to provide opportunity for 
the study and discussion of theological 
questions and a consideration of the pres- 
ent-day religious situation in the world. 

According to present plans, each day will 
be a unit in itself. A new subject will be 
presented and completed each day. Fur- 
ther consideration will not be carried over 
from day to day. Three lectures will be 
heard each morning, and the afternoon 
will be devoted to private study. Then 
during the evening the subject of the day 
will be completely and freely discussed. 

The partially completed program pro- 
vides for a number of important topics to 
be discussed by eminently qualified men. 
They are: 

“The Confessional Responsibility of Prac- 
tical Theology,” by Dr. T. F. Gullixson, 
president of Luther Theological Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

“The Old Testament Prophets and Social 
Life,” by Dr. H. Leupold, Capital Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Crisis and Renewal of Married Life,” 
by Dr. John Mattes, Scranton, Pa. 

“The Present World View and Religion,” 
by Dr. Franklin Gruber, president of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, 
Tlinois. 

“The Liturgical Movement in America,” 
by Prof. S. F. Salzmann, Wartburg Sem- 
inary. 

“Tuther and the Scriptures,” and “What 
Is Scripture and How Do We Become 
Subjectively Certain of Its Divine Origin?” 
by Dr. M. Reu, Dean of the Graduate 
School, Wartburg Seminary. 

—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


PLAN FOR 
A RE-CREATIVE 
VACATION THIS YEAR 


© SUMMER COLLEGE °® 


A Six Weeks’ Summer Ses- 
sion on the Beautiful Hill- 
top Campus overlooking 
New York Harbor. 


July — August 12 
BOARD and ROOM 
Ten dollars per week. 

® COURSES OFFERED ° 
English, Bacteriology, His- 
tory, Government, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Psychology, 


Education, French, German, 
Latin, and others. 
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LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-Educational) 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Competent and Experi- 

enced Faculty. Stands 
for high educational 
standards and develop- 
ment of Christian char- 
acter .... Liberal Arts, 
Sciences, Teaching, Mu- 
sic, and Commercial 
Courses .... Ideal 
Climate, Altitude 1,200 
feet above sea level... 
Fully accredited by the 
Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary 
Schools . . . . Cost $356 
to $370 per year. 
Next session begins Sep- } 
temib er 6%...) Or 
catalogue and other in- 
formation write 

P. E. MONROE, D.D., 

President 

Lenoir Rhyne College, 

Hickory, N. C. 


MELLOW FRUITS 
OF EXPERIENCE 


By DR. L. M. ZIMMERMAN 
15 Printings in 15 Months. 


‘It deals with the vital problems of life. 
But the best testimony to its worth is to 
be found in the spiritual message it has 
brought thousands of readers and the 
continuing demand for it.”—Charles P. 
Wiles, D.D., in The Augsburg Teacher. 


64 PAGES BOUND IN BLUE CLOTH. 


Why not send one dollar and get three 
of these choice gift books, one for your- 
self and two for your friends? 
Postpaid, 35 cents. Three Copies, $1.00. 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gettysburg College: 


1. Is a thoroughly Christian College of limited enrollment, located on the 
famous battlefield and offering courses in the Arts and Sciences, and Business 


Administration. 


2. Has a campus of nearly 100 acres on which there are 20 buildings modernly 
equipped. These include a new 70,000-volume library which adequately meets the 


needs of the student body. 


3. Ranked third among Pennsylvania Colleges in the percentage of living 
alumni who appeared in the 16th volume of WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. 


4. Is the only Lutheran institution having a chapter of the honorary scholastic 


society of Phi Beta Kappa. 


5. Is fully accredited by the Association of American Universities, the depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, the Board of Regents of the State of 
New York and the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. It holds an “A” rating by the University of Illinois. 


NEW CLASS OF MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS NOW BEING ENROLLED 
For Catalogue and Book of Views write: 


HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Gettysburg College 


GETTYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
(Oldest Lutheran College in America) 
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PARISH WORKERS MEET 


Tue Parish WorKERS of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, the East Pennsylvania, 
West Pennsylvania and Susquehanna 
Synods assembled at the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., May 
19 and 20, for their annual spring con- 
ference. 

A fellowship dinner opened the confer- 
ence and was followed by the Service of 
Holy Communion, which was administered 
by Harvey D. Hoover, D.D. The devotional 
leaders were John Aberly, D.D., and M. 
Hadwin Fischer, D.D., of the seminary 
faculty. 

Miss Frances Dysinger, executive direc- 
tor of the Inner Mission Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C., conducted a profitable round- 
table discussion on the theme, “The Mind 
of Christ In Us as Expressed Through 
Service.” 

The Parish Workers of the Maryland 
Synod were invited to the conference and 
the constitution was amended to include 
this group in the membership. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Frances 
Heffner, Bethlehem, Pa.; vice-president, 
Mary Boeckel, York, Pa.; secretary, Kathe- 
rine Becker, Norristown, Pa.; treasurer, 
Sister Mildred Bingaman, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Those in attendance were: Hazel M. 
Anderson, Luther Place Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C.; Amy E. Baureithel, 
Trinity, Reading; Sister Mildred Binga- 
man, St. Matthew’s, Philadelphia; Mary O. 
Boeckel, Christ, York; Dena Bredow, Zion, 
Sunbury; Sister Georgia M. Bushman, 
Trinity, Germantown; Rachel Crigler, Trin- 
ity, Lancaster; Lillian Dentinger, Messiah, 
Harrisburg; Frances Dysinger, Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society, Washington, D. C.; 
Ruth Heckaman, Union Lutheran, York; 
Frances Heffner, Rosemont, Bethlehem; 
Sister Edna Hill, Deaconess Motherhouse, 
Baltimore; Florence M. Hines, Nativity, 


‘St. Stephen’s, Wilmington; Ruth Walker, 
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Philadelphia; Elizabeth Hutton, Holy 
Spirit, Reading; Sister Nora McCombs, 
Gettysburg College; Sister Catherine Neu- 
hardt, Trinity, Hagerstown; Gladys Peter- 
son, Holy Communion, Philadelphia; Esther 
Root, St. Paul’s, York; Alice Sanne, Trin- 
ity, Brooklyn; Sister Bertha Schwanewede, 


Trinity, Reading; Bertha Weber, Alsace, 
Reading; Sister Mildred Winter, St. Mark’s, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

The next conference will be held at the 
Philadelphia Motherhouse of Deaconesses. 
Parish Workers not enrolled in the con- 
ference are invited to communicate with 
the president. GEORGIA BUSHMAN. 


70TH ANNIVERSARY 
OBSERVED 


Hony Trinity congregation, New York, 
N. Y., Dr. Paul E. Scherer pastor, has as an 
annual local festival in its calendar “Every 
Member Sunday.” This year, May 15 was 
designated as the date for its observance, 
and coupled with it was the recognition 
of the seventieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the congregation. “January 27, 
1868, during the celebration of the seventh 
jubilee year (350th) of the Reformation,” 
steps were taken to establish this congre- 
gation. Its beginnings were related to the 
formation of the General Council and sep- 
aration from the General Synod. Dr. G. F. 
Krotel was the first pastor. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1896 by Dr. C. Armand Miller, 
during whose pastorate the congregation 
moved from its original site on West 21st 
St. to its present location on West 65th St. 
In 1908 Dr. Charles J. Smith became pas- 
tor, and after repeated efforts the mortgage 
indebtedness was paid and many readjust- 
ments in the management of the congre- 
gation were made. 

Dr. Paul E. Scherer has been pastor since 
1920,—a period of service and expansion. 


In a news item issued from the church © 


office on May 15 one finds a brief reference 
to early Lutheran history on the Island of 
Manhattan. Heinrich Christiansen is cred- 
ited with having built in 1613 the earliest 
house for white people. In 1638 Jonas 
Bronck, for whom the Bronx was named, — 
came from Germany with his family and © 
retinue of farmers. Evidence of the for- 
mation of a Lutheran congregation is dated 
1648; but only after 1664, when the English 
deposed the Dutch and changed the name 
from -New Amsterdam to New York, was 
Lutheran worship permitted without in- 
terference. 

Something over a century ago the first 
English Lutheran Church was established, 
of which Holy Trinity is the daughter 
congregation. 


NINETY-FIVE YEARS IN 
WASHINGTON 


Sr. Paut’s congregation, Washington, 
D. C., began the celebration of its ninety- 
fifth anniversary auspiciously with the 
dedication in January of a Hammond Elec- 
tric Organ, the gift of Miss Louie Dale 
Leeds in memory of her parents, brother 
and sister. During the months the anni- 
versaries of various organizations of the 


F 
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church have been recognized with fitting 
services, but the main celebration of the 
congregation was set for the weeks of 
April 24-May 5. 

This, the first English Lutheran church 
to be founded in the city of Washington, 
began its official life as an organization 
April 15, 1843, which date this year fell 
on Good Friday. On Sunday, April 24, Dr. 
W. C. Waltemyer, a former pastor, preached 
the morning sermon, and Dr. John T. 
Huddle, pastor emeritus, who could not be 
present, sent an original poem of greet- 
ings dedicated to St. Paul’s, which was 
read by the pastor, Dr. Henry W. Snyder, 
and later distributed in printed form to 
the members. At the evening service, the 
Rev. Harry P. Dunlap, a son of the con- 
gregation, preached the sermon. 

Tuesday evening there were addresses 
by representatives of St. Paul’s three 
daughter congregations: Reformation 
(1869), Luther Place (1873), and St. 
Mark’s (1889), followed by a social hour. 
Thursday a congregational dinner was 
served. On Sunday, May 1, Mr. H. Torrey 
Walker of the Board of American Mis- 


_ sions, spoke at the morning service, and 


Dr. S. W. Herman, president of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, preached in the eve- 
ning. The Boards of Home Missions, For- 
eign Missions, and Church Extension of 
the old General Synod were formed when 
that body was the guest of St. Paul’s in 
1869. 

Greetings were read from Dr. F. H. 
Knubel, president of the U. L. C. A., and 
from Dr. A. J. Stirewalt of Japan, some 
of whose family are members of St. Paul’s, 
and who himself is in charge of the Ebara 
Parish, supported in part by St. Paul’s. 
Thursday there was a congergational birth- 
day party, given by the Sunday school, at 
which time a fine program of music and 
readings was given, followed by the cut- 
ting of a huge birthday cake. 

This old but flourishing congregation is 
doing a splendid work in the beautiful 
Chevy Chase section of our national cap- 
tal, where it offers every Sunday morning 
and evening to its members and many 
visitors the gospel of Jesus Christ in the 
devotional setting of our historical Lu- 
theran liturgical service. 


“Gop’s SILENCES may be long, but they 
are never the silence of forgetfulness.” 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Maude Landis Weaver 


wife of the Rev. J. J. Weaver, Rebersburg, Pa., 
passed from this life at the Lewistown Hos- 
pital, Pa., June 2, 1938. May 16 Mrs. Weaver 
was taken to the hospital, due to an illness of 
a week’s duration which could not be diag- 
nosed. Two operations were performed, Mrs. 
Weaver succumbing to the second five days 
later due to a coronary thrombosis. 

Mary Maude Landis was born in Altoona, Pa., 
November 27, 1879, the daughter of D. A. and 
Susan M. Landis; the mother, aged eighty-four 
years, survives. The following members of the 
immediate family survive Mrs. Weaver: her 
husband; her son, the Rev. J. N. Weaver of 
Lairdsville; and her daughter, Mrs. Frances 
Frazier of St. Clairsville, wife of the Rev. 
Charles C. Frazier. One brother and four sis- 
ters also survive: Jesse of Akron, Ohio; Mrs. 
C. K. Harnish, Mrs. Ross Lockard, Mrs. G. C. 
Lytle, and Miss Belle Landis, all of Altoona; 
and one grandchild. 

Mrs. Weaver graduated from the Altoona High 
School in the class_of 1900; she later took work 
in the Bible at Susquehanna University. In 
1906 she became the wife of the Rev. J. J. 
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Weaver and her work in the various pastorates 
where her husband served was of the highest 
character. She was especially efficient in chil- 
dren’s and young people’s work, as well as in 
the missionary society activities. She was 
elected to various offices in the conferences and 
synods where her husband was stationed. 

The unusually beautiful floral gifts, as well 
as the expressions of appreciation and sym- 
pathy on the day of burial attest to the esteem 
in which she was held in this and other com- 
munities. Saturday afternoon, June 4, the 
funeral services were held in St. Peter’s Lu- 
theran Church, Rebersburg, Pa. The sermon 
was delivered by J. F. Harkins, D.D., of State 
College, assisted by I. S. Sassaman, D.D., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., president of the Susquehanna 
Synod; the Rev. A. J. Miller of the Reformed 
Church, and the Rev. R. A. Babcock of the 
Evangelical Church of Rebersburg. Interment 
took place in the Fairview Cemetery, fag a 
Pa. . J. W. 


MARRIED 


Butt-Bley. The Rev. Wilford C. Butt and 
Miss Louise P. Bley were married Saturday 
afternoon, May 21, in Grace Methodist Church, 
Hamilton, Ohio, in the presence of a large con- 
gregation of relatives and friends. The _mar- 
riage was solemnized by the Rev. Elmer 
Roesner. Miss Bley is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Karl Bley of Hamilton, and Mr. Butt is 
the son of Mrs. Albert Butt of Osgood, Ind., 
and the twin brother of the Rev. William J. 
Butt of Madison, Ind. Mr. Butt is pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Milan, Ind., and a graduate 
Gf iW enbere College and Hamma Divinity 

chool. 


Frazier-Weaver. A quiet but beautiful and 
impressive wedding took place in St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church, Rebersburg, Pa., May 21, 
when Miss Frances Arlene Weaver became the 
bride of the Rev. Charles Calvin Frazier of 
Bellwood, Pa. Due to the serious illness of the 
bride’s mother, only the immediate families of 
the bride and groom were present for the cere- 
mony, which was solemnized by the bride’s 
father, the Rev. J. J. Weaver, pastor of the 
Rebersburg Lutheran Parish. 

The bride specialized in music at the Dun- 
mire School of Music, Harrisburg, and until re- 
cently was employed at the Pennsylvania State 
Highway office at Bellefonte. The groom is a 
graduate of Gettysburg College and Seminary. 
The young couple will begin housekeeping in 
the Lutheran parsonage at St. Clairsville, Pa., 
where Mr. Frazier has been elected pastor. 


SYNOD 


The tenth annual convention of the Florida 
Synod will be held in Trinity Church, ‘St. 
Petersburg, Fla., June 27-July 1, the Rev. T. K. 
Finck pastor. The convention will open with 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper, June 
27, at 8.00 P. M. Paul G. McCullough. 


LUTHERAN OUTING 


The fourteenth annual Lutheran Outing will 
be held at Idlewild Park, Ligonier, Pa., Thurs- 
day, July 14. Plans are under way for a bigger 
and better outing. An interesting sports pro- 
gram has been planned. 

Mrs. Walter J. Lutz, Chairman. 
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AWARD CERTIFICATES IN FOLDER FORM 
No. 6 and No. 7 


These new folders are the 
latest features to be added to 
Vacation Church School sup- 
plies. They are presented at 
the close of the school to the 
scholars who have done good 
work. The folders are attrac- 
tively printed in colors. On the 
inside will be found the cer- 
tificate form and a page of 
splendid material written by 
Minor-Bryant. 

Size, 544 x 714 inches. 

Price, 50 cents a dozen. 


eas cana © 


No. 6—Beginner and Primary Dept. 


Alt BBD IOS SANE 


Award 
Certificates 
in Sheet Form 


No. 3-L (Illustrated 
on left) —A new 
design in color. 
Size, 124%, x 9142 
inches. 35 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 1. Certificate for one year, featuring head of Christ at 
Twelve. Printed in yellow and grey tints. Size, 1242 x 94 
inches. Price, 40 cents a dozen. 

No. 2. Like No. 1 except with space for noting satisfactory at- 
tendance and work over a three-year period. Price, 40 cents 


a. dozen. 
INVITATION POSTCARD No. 382 
With invitation on address side, 
and colored illustration and attrac- 
tions — Bible Study, Songs, Games, 
Stories, Handwork—indicated on the 
face side. Price, 20 cents a dozen; 
$1.25 a hundred. 


No. 3-L 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL [Enrolment Card] 


Date of Birth 
Day School and Grade 
Church School and Department or Class 
Favorite Books 
Favorite Games 
Do Yop Like Musle? 
Do You See Moving Pietarss? » 
You Like? 
Father’s Name and Employment 
Pather’s Chere —————___, 
Mother's Name and Employment 
(If:abe works outelde the home) 

aCe ay peste ee ee ee ee 

Number of Childrem tm Warmly es 
Se ee 


FP RFS 2eserhe re 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE CARD 


———: 
Mast Bact Dep—P, Preeents B Torte) A Abeet, 


Me OL UL 


ENROLMENT CARD FORM No. 50 
ATTENDANCE CARD FORM No. 51 
REPORT CARD FORM No. 52 
Size, 3 x 5 inches. 

Price, 60 cents a hundred. 


No. B 
(Red and White) 


CELLULOID BUTTONS 
Two Styles. 
Price, 25 cents a dozen; 
$1.50 a hundred. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


ATTENDANCE ROLL, No. 431. 
Spaces for fifty names. Size, 
1444 x 27 inches. 

Price, 25 cents. 


No. J 
(Blue and white.) 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


Vacation Church School Requisites 


June 22, 1938 


OFFICIAL LITERATURE 


Authorized by the Parish and Church 
School Board 


Prepared by 
MAUD JUNKIN BALDWIN 


Teachers’ Manuals and 
Program Books 


PRIMARY (Ages 6-8) 
Book 1—The Heavenly Father and 
His Children. $1.00. 
Book 2—Serving the Heavenly 
Father. $1.25. 
Book 3—Jesus and His Followers. 
$1.25. 


JUNIOR (Ages 9-11) 


Book 4~—Stories of the Early He- 
brew Heroes. $1.25. 

Book 5—Stories of Jesus. $1.25. 

Book 6—Stories of Early Church 
Heroes. $1.25. 


Supplementary Material 
for Pupils and Teachers 


The following supplementary ma- 
terial is provided for use with the 
PRIMARY manuals. In ordering 
specify manual with which the 
material is to be used. 


Hand Pictures (Book 1) 18 Pictures 
Hand Pictures (Book 2) 16 Pictures 
Hand Pictures (Book 3) 16 Pictures 


Three sets of color pictures each 
for teacher’s use with manuals in- 
dicated. 

Size, 10%4 x 12 inches. Price, $1.00 
each set. 


os 


Memory Work Booklet (Book 1) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 2) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 3) 


Pupil’s booklets containing all 
the memory work suggested in the 
respective books indicated. Price, 
10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen. 


The following supplementary ma- 
terial is provided for use with the 
JUNIOR manuals. In ordering spec- 
ify manual with which the ma- 
terial is to be used. 


Picture Folder (Book 4) 
Picture Folder (Book 5) 
Picture Folder (Book 6) 


Cut-out picture sets provided for 
pupil’s use with manuals indicated. 
50 cents a dozen. 


Memory Work Booklet (Book 4) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 5) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 6) 


Pupil’s booklets containing all 
the memory work suggested in the 
respective books indicated. Price, 
10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


